



Indoors, outdoors; winter or summer; office or home 
or anywhere in between Sony’s CF-200 combination 

N Cassette-Corder* FM/AM radio strikes the right 
note for listening pleasure. Play music cassettes 
to get it on or record your favorite program right 
off the air. The handy CF-200 operates in any 
position and provides high fidelity reception 
in any location. Only $79.95. 

For additional sophistication check out 
Sony’s CF-300. It’s got a built-in condenser 
. . _ microphone that picks up any sound your 

St ears can hear. And includes a recharging 

■V circuit for an optional nickel cadmium 
WM battery pack. The cost? Just $119.95. 

Get close to a Sony at your local Sony/ 
Superscope dealer. Look and listen 
to the full line of portable combi- 
nation Cassette-Corder® FM / 
AM radios. You’ll want to 
keep one on hand. 




You never heard it so good.® 



1853 was a 

very good year. 

Gourmets know that you can make or break 
a fine meal before it starts. You should, therefore, 
select your before-dinner Scotch as carefully as 
your dinner wine. 

In 1853, the perfect dinner Scotch was born. 

Usher’s, the very first light Scotch. Usher’s Green 
Stripe is a subtle, sophisticated, superbly light 
Scotch. It accentuates a chef’s magic. 

Other light Scotches came along after, of 
course. But Usher’s remains light-years ahead. 

The original. The perfect dinner Scotch. Request 
Usher’s Green Stripe at finer dining spots. It 
stands to reason, where the food is better, the 
Scotch will be, too. 


USHERS GREEN STRIPE SCOTCH 

The ori ginal light Scotch since 1853. 
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Next week 

THE WORLD SERIES begins, 
and the question is who can 
beat that American League 
pitching? Ron Fimrite de- 
scribes the opening skirmishes 
between baseball's champions. 

HOCKEY'S newly affluent war- 
riors open a season rich with 
promise. Mark Mulvoy scouts 
the teams and Jack Olsen has 
a conversation with Ken Dry- 
den, Montreal's miracle goalie. 

PA TS OR PA TS/ES, Boston or 
New England, winning or los- 
ing, the Patriots have Plunkett, 
a plumbing problem and a 
player who was a Disneyland 
dwarf — by Robert H. Boyle. 


© 1971 BY TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 


1972 TORONADO. 

THERE'S NOTHING COMMON ABOUT IT. 



One of its luxuries has nothing at. all to do with luxury. 


It is Toronado's extraordinary 
front drive. Basically, it’s an 
engineering concept; its ad- 
vantages are those of ele- 
mentary physics. 

Nevertheless, owners tell 
us the kind of driving that 
results is indeed a luxury— a 
very significant one. 

What front drive does is 
deliver the power to the front 


wheels, where the weight is 
greatest. This gives Toronado 
superb traction and directional 
stability, because the car is 
pulled along straightaways 
and through curves, instead 
of being pushed along. 

For all its distinctive looks 
and uncommon traits, we have 
not ignored the common de- 
nominator of safety. A long 
list of GM safety features is 
standard, including a double- 
panel steel roof and steel side- 
guard beams in the doors. 


If you hold uncommonly 
high standards for the luxury 
car you drive, perhaps it's 
time to investigate the one 
that offers front drive: 
Toronado. There's nothing 
common about it. 

OLDSMOBILE 

/tlWVS/4 STEP/4HEAD 




LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Sports Illustrated 
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One thing you learn quickly in the mag- 
azine business is that there are lots of 
people trying to make a living at writ- 
ing. Our mail brings us nearly 5,000 
unsolicited manuscripts a year from 
free-lancers all over the world, and they 
reflect literary skills as diverse as their 
geography. It would probably be pos- 
sible to publish Sports Illustrated 
without looking at these submissions, 
but it would be foolish. You can nev- 
er tell when an envelope might con- 
tain the efforts of an unknown or un- 
developed talent. 

Consequently, though we print on 
the average only four of the unsolicited 
manuscripts we receive each year, they 



JOE CARROLL, BETWEEN MANUSCRIPTS 


all are carefully read. The man in charge 
of this task is Associate Editor Joe Car- 
roll, and of late he has a right to be es- 
pecially proud of some of his discov- 
eries. Beginning on page 90 of this issue 
is the latest work of a Joe Carroll 
find: Pat Jordan. It was about two 
years ago that Joe came across the 
lively first chapter of an autobio- 
graphical account of minor league 
baseball life. We assigned Jordan the 
story that became You Cant Beat 
the Draft in our July 27, 1970 issue. 
About that time Jordan gave up his 
job as a schoolteacher, became a free- 
lance writer by profession and has 
since written six articles for us, in- 
cluding this week’s, which is adapted 


from his first book. Black Coach. 

Back on Sept. 1 3 we featured a sto- 
ry by Bil Gilbert on Hawaii’s Leeward 
Archipelago. Gilbert was a public-re- 
lations man for Georgetown University 
in Washington in 1960 when he mailed 
us an article on pigeon kidnapping. 
Carroll was impressed by Gilbert's un- 
usual view of things and encouraged 
him into a new career. Since then Bil 
has done nearly 50 stories for us, and 
his work has appeared in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal and Esquire. He has also written 
three books. 

Carroll’s most recent example of lit- 
erary serendipity was a thoughtful apo- 
logia for prizefighting. In Defense oj 
the Sweet Science, by a lawyer, J.P. 
Heinz (Aug. 16). The Heinz manu- 
script, which included numerous foot- 
notes and exotic references, might have 
put off an editor less patient than Joe, 
but he was fascinated by the writing 
style and scholarship. This, too, was 
the author’s first general magazine sale. 

It is no accident that writers get a 
careful reception from Joe Carroll. His 
own literary ventures conditioned him 
to have a sympathetic eye for the ef- 
forts„of aspiring authors. As a student 
at Notre Dame in the Knutc Rockne 
era and later as a newspaperman in Chi- 
cago, he spent much of his free time 
writing poetry and fiction — and send- 
ing it to magazines. He kept up the writ- 
ing through World War II, selling 
pieces regularly to The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Collier's, where he even- 
tually became a staff member. After 
leaving the latter a year before its de- 
mise he had a play produced. The Bar- 
room Monks, which ran off-Broadway 
for nearly a year. He joined SI in 1960 
and estimates that since then he has 
read 100 million words of more or less 
earnest prose and poetry from several 
hundred potential Ernests, Taylors, 
Willas, Trumans, Damons, F. Scotts 
and, sure, Joes. 
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Until we cut out this, 


cut out this. 


Today we re headed for a smash-up. 

Over auto insurance. 

Jf you Home the other guy, and he Homes you, it's 
off to court. And battles. And often no payment at all. 

Which is why Fireman's Fund — as a major auto 
insurer — backs a new approach. One that guarantees 
payments — and will even cut your premiums. 

It's called this: 

No-fault insurance. 

With it, no matter who's to blame, your company 
pays your medical costs, your lost wages and other 
out-of-pocket expenses; the other driver's company 
pays his. Without faultfinding. And, if you're seriously 
injured, you can still sue the other driver. 

The U.S. Department of Transportation is 
for no-fault. Five states have already made it law. 
Fireman's Fund thinks every state should have it. 

If you agree, send us this coupon. And we ll tell 
you how to help make no-fault law in your state. 

Because when you want to put an end to something 
wrong, there's just one thing to do: 

Cut it out. 



Fireman's Fund, 

Box 7580, 

San Francisco, CA 94120. 

Send me your booklet explaining no-fault insurance 
in detail— and telling what I can do to get it in my state. 

Name. 



FIREMAN S FUND AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

An affiliate of American Express. 



Engelbert 


Jeannie C. I 


accept me as a member of Capitol Stereo Tape 
've indicated my first purchase tor which you will 
just S6.98 (plus shipping-handling). 


I agree to buy just 12 more cartridges during the next 12 
months at the regular Club price plus shipping-handling 
(Club price never exceeds manufacturer's suggested retail 
price ot $7.98)... and I may cancel my membership any 
time thereafter. If I continue, ! am to receive one cartridge 
FREE (iust 25c shipping-handling) for every two additional 
selections I purchase. Application subject to acceptance at 
Club headquarters. 

IMPORTANT: Please check one. The music I like best is: 

□ Counlry Sound □ Now Sound Q 

□ Popular Vocalist Cl Easy Moods 


Address. 


.State. 


APO, FPO addresses, please- write for additional information. 


Music to take along with you... around the house... in 
your car... on picnics... or while you’re walking. This 
handy, completely portable cartridge player is yours from 
Capitol Stereo Tape Club ... for just $4.95 (plus shipping- 
handling)! Your cartridge player’s features include solid- 
state circuitry for instant-on performance, 4-channel selec- 
tor dial for easy program location, high-impact protective 
case . . . weighs less than 5 pounds! Cartridges insert con- 
veniently into side of player. . . no tape to touch. 

Choose from top artists and labels. Enjoy headline stars 
like Tom Jones. . .Jeannie C. Riley ... Engelbert Humper- 
dinck. ..Glen Campbell... Elton John. ..Merle Haggard... 
and hundreds more! ... recorded on top labels such as 
London, Capitol, Warner Brothers, Reprise, Polydor, Dot, 
Parrot, MGM, Scepter and many more! 

How the Club works: In each issue of the Club magazine, 
PLAYBACK, sent FREE every 4 weeks, you will find a 
review of the Selection-of-the-Month in your musical divi- 
sion plus scores and scores of other tapes from which 
you may choose. If you wish to take alternate or addi- 
tional tapes ... or no tape at all . . . simply mark the Selec- 
tion Notice appropriately and return it by the date 


specified. You always have at least a full week to make 
your decision. From time to time, the Club will offer some 
special selections, which you may reject by returning the 
special dated form provided— or accept by doing nothing. 
The choice is always yours! All of the above 8-track car- 
tridge purchases, with the exception of occasional money- 
saving clearance sales, will count toward fulfillment of 
your enrollment agreement. All purchases, including your 
introductory package, are fully guaranteed. You must be 
delighted with every Club selection or you may return ii 
within 10 days for full credit! 

Take advantage of special money-saving opportunities 

available to Club members only! Cash in on gigantic sales 
...great savings on radios, television sets, tape recorders 
...and you can charge all Club purchases! 

Receive FREE tapes! Once you have completed youi 
enrollment agreement, you get ONE FREE 8-TRACK 
CARTRIDGE (just 25< shipping-handling) FOR EVER'r 
TWO YOU BUY! Don’t delay! Act now to take advantage 
of all these exclusive Club benefits . . . plus your own Port- 
able Cartridge Player for just $4.95 (plus shipping-han- 
dling)! Send no money! Fill in and mail the coupon today 


Now enjoy this completely portable Longines 

CARTRIDGE 


Al Martino 


My Heart Sings 


TOM JONES 

(WtioKjvt N*tkin[) 


CHOOSE FROM THESE BEST-SELLING CARTRIDGE 


SEND NO MONEY! FILL !N AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Capitol Stereo Tape Club 


Thousand Oaks, California 91360 

CHECKONEONLY: 

□ Bill me just 
$4.95 (plus ship- 
ping-handling) and 
send my Portable 
Cartridge Player. 

□ Bill me just 
$1.87 (plus ship- 
ping-handling) and 
send roe the six 
cartridges whose 
numbers are writ- 


HERBIE 


Carole K 


TAPESTRY 





eltonJOHN 

11-17-70 


95 

($29.95) value 

when you join Capitol 
Stereo Tape Club and 
agree to buy just one 
cartridge now and as 
few as 12 more during 
next 12 months. 


Symphonette 

PLAYER 


If you already own 8-track equipment, 
take advantage ol this exciting oiler: 


Any 6 Cartridges 

for jUSt S1.87 C$41.88 value] 

when you agree lo buy jusl one cartridge now 
and as lew as 12 more during the next 12 months. 

Choose your favorite 8-track cartridges Irom top 
hits on these pages. Check appropriate box on 
and mail today! 


KENNY ROGERS 
&The First Edition 
GREATEST HITS 









Mellow Old Crow Bourbon 
begins with men who 
love to work with their hands. 



Many a morning, Cecil Goins warms up for his 
Master Cooper’s job by turning out clock cabinets. 
By the time he arrives at Old Crow, he can repair 
a barrel with such skill, the Bourbon mellowing 
inside never knows its long sleep has been disturbed. 

Craftsmen made Old Crow famous. Back in 
1 835, our people figured out the formula that made 
Bourbon taste good, bottle after bottle, and later 
they handmade the first sour mash Bourbon. We 
still use our hands in making Old Crow. 

Like to try your hand at cabinet making? We’ll 
send you the same plans Cecil Goins used. Write: 
Old Crow, Box 49 1 , Frankfort, Kentucky 4060 1 . 


77 . ,•/ Glue, then nail 

rr> 

1 J/, cabinet joints 

i 

with blunted 

0 \DCR0» 

finishing nails. 

D 

' _ _ — - Hinge door. 

1 Use 1 screw in 


1 r — i each hinge leaf 

tor trial tit. i 

' 

Put clock close 1 
to door for 

old cro** 

r T'jZ. best visibility, 

ij For plans, see 

kid 

address at left. 
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Old Crow l 

The Bourbon Made 
By Good Kentucky Hands 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. DISTILLED AND BOTTLED AT THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO.. FRANKFORT. 




BOOKTALK 

An enlarged version of an angling classic 
exemplifies the new sports policy at Crown 

S ome years ago a book editor used to 
play an amusing and often acid ver- 
bal game of equating publishing houses with 
colleges. It went something like this: Har- 
per's was Harvard, Doubleday Ohio State, 
Random House UCLA, Simon & Schuster 
NYU, and Crown, well, night school at Tem- 
ple. That last rating surely would be dif- 
ferent today, especially for anyone with out- 
door enthusiasms. Within the past year 
Crown has turned out a remarkable num- 
ber of fishing and hunting books known as 
"Sportsmen's Classics," and as a result the 
publishing house has taken on a new lus- 
ter, at least for the likes of me. 

The man responsible is Nick Lyons, a 39- 
year-old angler and father of four whose 
professional pace — besides editing at Crown, 
Lyons is an assistant professor of English 
at Hunter College in Manhattan — must leave 
little time for sleep. He joined Crown as a 
proofreader seven years ago, and has since 
become an author, with an appealing, hu- 
morous memoir, The Seasonable Angler, 
published by Funk and Wagnalls. 

As a keen student of angling and its lit- 
erature since boyhood (his grandfather 
owned a hotel in the Catskills), Lyons knew 
that certain books published a generation 
ago were bringing high prices from out-of- 
print specialists, even though the books had 
been "remaindered" — that is, sold at huge 
discounts in bookstores. Last year when Ly- 
ons was promoted to executive editor at 
Crown he began its Sportsmen's Classics 
series. Among his projects so far, Lyons 
has had Crown bring out new versions of 
Vincent Marinaro's A Modern Dry-Fly 
Code — which had been selling at S50 for 
an out-of-print, limited, leather-bound edi- 
tion — for SIO and Preston Jennings' A Book 
of Trout Flies for $7.50. Both books arc 
now in their third printings. Lyons pulled off 
another coup when he had Crown secure the 
rights to reprint and revise Art Flick's New 
Streaniside Guide to Naturals and Their Imi- 
tations, originally published by Putnam. The 
Crown version has sold more than 20,000 
copies at S4.95 each. Still another revised re- 
print that has done well for Lyons and Crown 
is James E. Leisenring and Vernon S. Hidy's 
The Art of Tying the Wet Fly and Fishing the 
Flymph ($4.50). 

One of the new books in the Sportsmen's 
Classics series is a first-rate anthology. Fish- 
erman's Bounty (S6.95), which Lyons him- 
self compiled and edited. He also commis- 
sioned several pieces for it, including the 
arresting "Blue Dun" by Frank Mele, fly- 
tier and symphony orchestra violinist. Other 
originals in the series are Frank Woolner's 
Grouse and Grouse Hunting ($7.50) and the 
startling Selective Trout ($6.95) by Douglas 

continued 
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In rugged brown ' 
..Ox Hide leather" 
or toft sand 


Branded to prevent rirttlipg 


TKEK is a great new shoe idea — very tough and very 
comfortable. They are designed for barefoot freedom with 
wedge soles for strong support. You'll see TREK travelling 
all over the world from Agra to Copenhagen to the Big Sur 
and you’ll find real pleasure in wearing them. t*» ot ciancsot England 


Main An., ftorwsiK, conn, udodi ENGLAND 

Call the toll free number for your nearest store. Dial 800-243-6000. (In Conn. 1-800-942-0655.) 





BOOKTALK continued 



AtigoxM 
Biggeit 
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Ghecd 

7 days/6 nights $179.50 

per person* 

Thirty six magnificent holes of Robert 
Trent Jones golf. Matchless accommo- 
dations for winter vacations. Impec- 
cable service for leisurely dining and 
pleasures after dark. Elegantly infor- 
mal. Spacious gardens and lawns. Un- 
limited activities forsuntime recreation. 
Delightful family programs available 
during traditional holidays. 

Price includes: All greens fees on both 
courses, twin bedroom with patio, all 
breakfasts and dinners, transportation 
to and from Phoenix Airport, all taxes, 
’double occupancy thru January 29, 1972 
, For Brochure, special Great Golf 
Holiday and Holiday Program 
wife: Reade Whitwell, Vice Pres. 

THE WIGWAM 


Phone 1602) 935-3811 
Tetley/Fawcett/Warner Represented 





53 DIAGRAMS & PHOTOS • 115 PAGES 
EQUIPMENT-TEAM FORMING -PENALTY 
KILLING ■ PRACTICES • FORECHECKING 
BACKCHECKING • DRILLS ■ PLAYERS 
STYLE OF PLAY- STICKHANDLING -TOUR- 
NAMENT TACTICS • BODY CHECKING 
FACEOFF- POWER PLAY ■ OFFENSIVE & 
DEFENSIVE PLAY- SHOOTING -GOALIE 
DRILLS *, TIPS ■ FIRST AID-NUTRITION 


Send $2.95 (add 30c handling) 

IL RES ADO 5% 

'°HALD0N BOOKS, INC. 

PO BOX 148- PALATINE. IL 60067 


YbuYe seen it on the road. 
Come see it on the inside. 



Ever see a Sightseer" go by and ask yourself, “What’s it like 
insider” 

Well, big, for one thing — roomy, comfortable and modern. 

There’s a full kitchen, and complete bathroom with separate 
stall shower. There’s a panoramic rear stateroom/lounge, and a 
dining area that converts to a double bed. 

And everywhere inside there’s a view of the outside. The 
mountains, desert, forest, 
you are. Whenever you want 
to go. 

See a Sightseer. 

Inside and out. Visit 
your nearest dealer. 

Or send the coupon 
for a sneak preview. 

Sightseer Corporation 
Mid-Ohio Industrial Park 
Newark, Ohio 4305 5 


i\ame_ 

Address 


I'd like a closer look at Sightseer. 
Please send literature. SI 10-71 


City State 

Zip Phone 


SIGHTSE ER 

CORPORATION mmm/rn 

SUUSKMH' U* 1UI INDUSTHIIS INC 


Swisher, a salesman, and Carl Richards, a 
dentist, who have developed no-hackle (lies. 
Within two weeks the whole first printing 
of 7.500 copies was sold out. Since then an- 
other 7,500 have been sold. 

The latest book in the series, published 
this September, is perhaps Crown's jewel: 
Sparse Grey Hackle's Fishless Days , An- 
gling Nights (S7.50), an expanded version 
of the author's Fishless Days, first printed 
in a limited edition by the Anglers' Club of 
New York in 1954 and worth as much as 
SI 50 in the out-of-print market. 

Sparse Grey Hackle is the pen name of 
Alfred W. Miller, a former reporter for The 
Wall Street Journal, who adopted the nom 
de peehe in 1931 when he wrote about pol- 
lution of the Beaverkill River, the fabled 
Catskill trout stream. Now approaching 80, 
Sparse appears on the dust jacket in full 
color, rod in hand, pipe in mouth, deer- 
stalker hat on head, bespectacled, like a be- 
nign God the Father savoring the joys of 
an afternoon on the water. And his phi- 
losophy, as he writes in the prologue, is sim- 
ple and refreshing: "Soon after I embraced 
the sport of angling I became convinced 
that I should never be able to enjoy it if I 
had to rely on the cooperation of the fish 
. . . although fish do make a difference — 
the difference — in angling, catching them 
does not: so that he who is content to not- 
catch fish in the most skillful and refined 
manner, utilizing the best equipment and 
technique, will have his time and attention 
free for the accumulation of a thousand ex- 
periences, the memory of which will remain 
for his enjoyment long after any recollection 
of fish would have laded." 

Accordingly, he exults in the pleasures of 
a drink of water from a mountain spring 
and dwells on the minor mysteries of why 
once successful flies such as the Quill Gor- 
don suddenly become unenticing. He re- 
counts how when waders disappeared from 
tackle stores in World War II a resourceful 
friend obtained a splendid pair in "neat, 
clerical black" from a religious supply house 
catering to Baptist preachers. But Sparse is 
more than a witty chronicler of the vaga- 
ries of angling: he is also, and most im- 
portantly, a solid link in the history of fish- 
ing in this country, and Fishless Days, An- 
gling Nights contains informative insights 
into the lives and times of Theodore Gor- 
don, Edward R. Hewitt and George La- 
Branche. all giants of the sport with whom 
Sparse Grey Hackle now- rightfully shares 
center stage. 

— Robert H. Boyle 

• 

Frank Deford's lively account of the life 
and times of the Roller Derby, Five Strides 
on the Banked Track, which appeared in 
part as an article in this magazine, has been 
published by Little, Brown & Co. (S5.95). 



Nobody talks to you about 

Life insurance salesmen’s commissions. 

Except us. 


Most men who sell Life insur- 
ance have chosen that profession 
for two reasons. First, it gives 
them a sense of personal satis- 
faction to help other men provide 
for their families. Second, it gives 
them a way to make a living 
through their commissions. 

Until now, Life insurance 
salesmen were paid one commis- 
sion scale when they sold Or- 
dinary Life. And an altogether 
different scale when they sold a 
Term policy. That meant the 


salesman might have to choose 
between giving the client his 
best advice or increasing his 
own income. And that’s a bad 
situation for anybody to be in. 
So, at Bankers Life Nebraska, we 
did something about it. 

What we did was simply ar- 
range to pay comparable com- 
mission scales on our Ordinary 
and Term policies. It leaves our 
men free to give you the benefit 
of their best counsel without 
having to worry about their own 


financial obligations. You get 
better help when you need it. 
Our men have a greater sense of 
satisfaction. And they can still 
make a satisfactory living. 

There’s no substitute for the 
kind of professional, face-to- 
face advice a Life insurance 
salesman can give you. It takes 
a human being to understand a 
human being’s problems. At 
Bankers Life Nebraska, we’ve 
just made it easier for you to get 
the kind of help you need. 


New j n insurance . . . because we listen 


BANKERS LIFE NEBRASKA 


WHO EVER HEARD OF A 119 95 STEREO 
SYSTEMW THAN 8-TRACK TAPE 
PLAYER AND AN FM STEREO RADIO? 

EXACTLY. 


You’d think you would And a complete AM/ FM/ We had to do all these 

have heard of a tape and radio FM stereo radio. And solid-state things to make this system 

system for only 1 19.95 long circuits, 6 separate knobcontrols sound better. And we had to do 

and a phono input jack, too. the same with every one of 

We had to give you the our stereo systems. All twelve of 
best values in packaged stereos them, The largest selection of 
you could find. Soyou'dhearof us. component systems you’re likely 
For instance, listen to this to find anywhere. We had to give 

handsomely designed playback you that, too. 

system. Slip a continuous-play- When it comes to service 

ing 8-track tape cartridge into and quality, feel secure that 
the hinged-door slot. You’ll hear we stand squarely behind every 
rich, full-bodied music pour out one of our systems. It’s a 
of the two compact, acoustically tradition with JCPenney 

matched speakers. thatextendstoeverythingwesell. 

To make it easier for you, There’s one more 

we put in a pushbutton channel advantage to a JCPenney stereo 

selector button. And 4 separate system. You can use our 
channel indicator lights, convenient Time Payment Plan 

so you could see which track to fit a system into your budget, 

you’re listening to. Even if you've never 

With this system, you heard of our stereo systems, 

before this. But the truth of also get a choice of 3 kinds you’ve certainly heard of 

the matter is, nobody else had to of radio. AM. FM. And FM stereo, JCPenney. But until you hear 

make one. Except us. All choice sounds because our stereos, you haven’t heard 

We had to. JCPenney our solid-state circuitry tunes the half of it. 




each station in clearly, distinctly. 
Without drift. And you can’t 
overlook the indicator light 
that turns on whenever MM 
you tune in a stereo 
broadcast. 

There's even a 

\ra* 

plug your turntable intc Ara 

this system. Or add one 

later on. In case you have 

a thing for records. 


At JCPenney, the values 
are here everyday. 


stereo systems. And why us? 
Because until now, not that many 
people have heard of us. 

So we had to make our 
stereo systems sound better than 
those other systems you have 
heard about. 

We had to put an 8-track 
tape player into our 1 19.95 
component system, model 1701. 


JCPenney 

STEREO SYSTEMS 

WHEN NOBODY’S EVER HEARD OF YOU, 
YOU’D BETTER SOUND BETTER. 


8'8« .ICPcnney stores ana thro ugh our catalog- Prices slightly higher In Alaska, l 


i Puerto Rico. 




There are times when an 
ordinary snow tire can get you 
into more trouble 
than it can get you out of. 


Ordinary snow tires can give you plenty of traction in soft, 
deep snow. 

Unfortunately, most had- weather driving isn't in soft, deep 
snow. It’s on hardpack. Or, even worse, on ice. 

And if you've ever spun out on a slippery road, you know 
that this is where ordinary snow tires can't give you enough 
traction. 

You see, the tread of an ordinary snow tire is so flexible 
it can become easily distorted. 

This can cause the grooves in the tread to close up, 
reducing traction and increasing your chances of skidding. 

But there is a snow tire that not only plows through deep 
snow, but grips ice and hardpack like the treads of a tank. 

The Pirelli Cinturato Etna radial snow tire. 


It has a circumferential stabilizing belt that's stiff enough to 
keep the tread from becoming distorted. 

So the tread grooves remain open. And the entire tread 
surface is kept flat against the road. 

This explains why Pirelli’s can grip ice and hardpack better 
than conventional snow tires. And give you improved handling 
on clear roads. 

And, if you’re the kind of person who can't be too careful, 
you can have spikes put in your Pirelli's. For the most traction 
possible. 

The Pirelli Cinturato Etna. 

It might just mean the difference between getting through 
an icy curve and digging your way out of a snowbank. 

IirellT 

Radial snow tires 
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Get away from the crowd. 
Get all the flavor you want 
in Old Gold Filters. 


19 mg. "tar." 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov. 70. 
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Is it safe to walk down 
your street at night, or does that 
scare the daylights out of you? 


Pretty bad, you say? That people 
can’t use their own streets for fear 
of attack or robbery? That the crime 
rate is up another 11% and crimes 
of violence have increased even 
more? 

You bet it’s pretty bad. And it’s 
happening where you live — in your 
country. But do you know why? Are 
there too few police to give adequate 
protection? Are courts too lenient 


with offenders? Does moral laxity 
spawn crime and public apathy 
encourage it? 

Whatever the reason, do you have 
an opinion about what should be 
done to correct it? It’s important 
that you do, and that you make 
your opinions and ideas known, 
where they can influence decisions 
on legislation. So put what you think 
on paper, and send it to your public 


officials — federal, state or local. 

Whether or not you write on 
Hammermill Bond, the world’s best- 
known letterhead paper, isn’t impor- 
tant. The important thing is to write. 
A paper-thin voice is a powerful 
persuader. Hammermill Paper Co., 
Erie, Pa. 16512. 

Maker of 33 fine 
printing and busi- 
ness papers. 



Hammermill urges you to write your public officials. 





SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


FOR THE DEFENSE 

American League club owners have been 
roundly criticized for letting Bob Short 
of the Washington Senators move his 
moribund franchise to Dallas-Fort 
Worth. It has been strongly contended 
that the league should have made Short 
sell to someone like Joseph Danzansky, 
the food-store magnate who said he 
would keep the club in Washington. Or 
to Bill Veeck, who said his bid to buy 
the Senators was turned down by Short. 

Now Ewing Kauffman, the progressive 
owner of the Kansas City Royals, has 
forcefully defended the league's action. 
Kauffman says Danzansky simply did 
not have enough money to buy the Sen- 
ators. He and two associates wanted to 
put up S2.4 million in cash and arrange 
a loan of $7 million. From the loan 
they would pay the balance of the pur- 
chase price, meet obligations like the 
bonus money still due rookie Pete Bro- 
berg and the deferred compensation 
being paid to Frank Howard and, hope- 
fully, have cash for operating expenses. 
But, says Kauffman, “Danzansky did 
not have a commitment for a loan. He 
wanted the league to guarantee the loan 
first, and then he proposed to go out 
and negotiate it.” In effect, the other 
teams in the league would be under- 
writing Danzansky *s investment, and few 
were in a financial position to do so. So 
they turned Danzansky down. As for 
Veeck’s reported bid, Kauffman says he 
was not aware of it. 

Kauffman adds that he himself urged 
that the Senators be kept in Washington 
anyway, with the league taking over the 
team and operating it. If, in a year's 
time, a buyer with the financial capa- 
bility to keep the team in Washington 
could not be found, then the team could 
be sold and moved. But it was conclud- 
ed that the league did not have the finan- 
cial strength to do this, either. Thus the 
move to Dallas-Fort Worth, in which 
Short received an advance of S7.5 mil- 
lion for radio-TV rights over the next 
decade that allowed him to pay off the 


massive debts he still had in Washington. 

Kauffman says Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn imposed silence on the owners 
about the various negotiations because 
he thought talk of the proposed loan 
might embarrass Danzansky. “But,” 
says Kauffman, “in view of public crit- 
icism and congressional reaction, 1 think 
it is important for the public to know 
that we did everything possible to keep 
the Senators in Washington. We did not 
have a firm offer for the team, and we 
therefore had no choice but to let Short 
move.” 

NOTHING SACRED 

One final note about the departing Sen- 
ators. During that tumultuous last game 
in Washington, which the Senators lost 
by forfeit when a horde of unruly young- 
sters poured onto the field in the ninth 
inning, great swirls of confetti kept float- 
ing from the stands. Postgame exam- 
ination disclosed that the confetti con- 
sisted principally of torn-up pages of a 
paperback book that the Senators’ man- 
agement had given away free to spec- 
tators entering the park. The book was 
My Turn at Bat, Ted Williams’ auto- 
biography. 

ONCE AND FUTURE 

One of the axioms of pro football is 
that the home team has an automatic 
three-point advantage. Whoever made 
that up forgot to tell George Allen, the 
onetime Chicago Bear assistant who 
made a big splash as head coach of the 
Los Angeles Rams and who this year is 
trying to revitalize the Redskins, Wash- 
ington's only surviving team. Allen likes 
to say, “You've got to win on the road 
if you’re going to win it all,” and at 
Los Angeles he put his theory to work 
with a vengeance. From 1961 through 
1965, before Allen, the Rams won only 
six of their 35 road games. But in Al- 
len’s last four seasons in Los Angeles 
the club had 23 wins away from home 
against three losses and two ties. Red- 
skin publicity picked up on that this 


year, pointing out, “No other profes- 
sional coach in the history of the game 
has ever won 23 road games in four 
years.” 

In Washington, Allen has introduced 
a new slogan: “The Future Is Now.” If 
you go along with his homilies, this 
means the Redskins had better start win- 
ning on the road; over the past 1 1 years 
they averaged only two wins a year in 
alien com. This season, under Allen — 
presto! — victories on the road in St. Lou- 
is and New York before last Sunday’s 
upset of the Cowboys in Dallas. 

History seems to be repeating itself, 
you might say. Allen would probably 
counter with “The future has begun.” 

UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER RAIN 

There has been quite a war going on in 
San Diego between joggers and golfers. 
Dave Pain, the splendidly named high 
lama of aging track men, is conducting 
a running feud (you can’t avoid puns in 



a situation like this) with the city rec- 
reation department over his right to work 
out — jog is a verb Pain does not like to 
have applied to a serious runner like him- 
self — on city-owned golf courses. Pain, 
whose U.S. Masters track and field meet 
in San Diego each summer is the Olym- 
pic Games for athletes on the far side 
of 40, was arrested last January and brief- 
ly jailed because of his insistence that 
he should be allowed on Torrey Pines 
golf course without benefit of golf bag. 
After the publicity engendered by that 
continued 
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How to keep your 365 h.p. 
thoroughbred running young. 



A fine cor deserves the finest protection you can give it. 
Especially today. Because modem emission control devices and 
luxury options make an engine work harder— and hotter — than ever. 

But Quaker State Motor Oil is specially fortified by oil 
experts to give maximum protection to every engine part. The 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil from which it's refined has 
a unique natural stability. That means it resists thinning 
out or thickening up, even in the fiercest engine heat. 

Protect your thoroughbred with the finest motor oil 
in the world— and you'll drive with true peace of mind. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 






It was the only thing to do after the mule died! 


Three years back, the Hinsleys of 
Dora, Missouri, had a tough decision to 
make. 

To buy a new mule. 

Or invest in a used bug. 

They weighed the two possibilities. 

First there was the problem of the bit- 
ter Ozark winters. Tough on a warm- 
blooded mule, Not so tough on an air- 
cooled VW. 


Then, what about the eating habits of 
the two contenders? Hay vs. gasoline. 

As Mr. Hinsley puts it: "I get over eighty 
miles out of a dollar's worth of gas and I 
get where I want to go a lot quicker." 

Then there's the road leading to their 
cabin. Many a mule pulling a wagon and 
many a conventional automobile has 
spent many an hour stuck in the mud. 

As for shelter, a mule needs a barn. A 


bug doesn't. "It just sets out there all day 
and the paint job looks near as good as 
the day we got it." 

Finally, there was maintenance to 
think about. When a mule breaks down, 
there's only one thing to do: Shoot it. 

But if and when their bug 
breaks down, the Hinsleys 
have a Volkswagen dealer 
only two gallons away. 




SCORECARD continued 

arrest, the city's recreation board yield- 
ed and said running on city courses 
would be allowed from dusk to dawn 
and, in certain places, until 8 a.m. Rest 
rooms, ‘locker rooms and restaurant fa- 
cilities would be open to runners, same 
as golfers. All you had to do was apply 
for a free permit. 

It seemed a signal triumph for the puff- 
and-groan set, but Pain, something of a 
zealot, regards the time restrictions and 
the permits as utterly unnecessary, call- 
ing them job-justifying rules set up by 
petty functionaries. And the war rum- 
bles on. 

PAIN II 

Armchair athletes can take satisfaction 
in an article in a British medical jour- 
nal that suggests intense participation 
in sport may cause a “tilt deformity” 
of the hip joint that can lead to ar- 
thritis in later life. Examination of el- 
derly patients with hip arthritis revealed 
that nearly half had a tilt deformity. Fur- 
ther studies were made of boys between 
17 and 21, some from a school that em- 
phasized sports, others from a city school 
where sports were voluntary and still oth- 
ers who were working in industry after 
having attended schools where sports 
were not readily available. The incidence 
of tilt deformity was 24^ higher among 
boys from the school that encouraged 
sports. 

The article noted that hip arthritis is 
far more common in countries that em- 
phasize organized sport than in so-called 
backward countries and advised that 
more attention be paid to the childish 
complaint of “growing pains" near the 
knees or hips. It also suggested that the 
long-term value of such pastimes as dis- 
tance running on hard roads be recon- 
sidered. 

ENCORE 

This is the other end of the year from 
the Masters golf tournament at Augusta, 
when the story about Gene Sarazen's 
double eagle in 1935 is always run out 
for the folks to marvel at. But Gene, 
who is 69 now, did something the other 
day in an informal match at the Charles 
River Country Club in Newton, Mass, 
that brought his famous shot vividly to 
mind. After a good drive on the 456- 
yard par-5 15th hole, Sarazen took a 
three-wood and smacked the ball to- 
ward the distant green. “It was a per- 
fectly hit shot,” he said later with pro- 


fessional objectivity. “It started for the 
pin the moment it left the club. When 
we walked up to the green we couldn't 
find the ball. It was in the cup for a dou- 
ble eagle. 

“Even at my age you get a kick out 
of something like that. I've had four or 
five holes in one, but this is a greater 
thrill. After all, a hole in one is only an 
eagle.” 

COME BACK 

N. T. Bonner, the only aboriginal mem- 
ber of the Australian Parliament, recent- 
ly asked for tariff protection against 
cheap American boomerangs that are 
cutting into the sale of the real thing in 
Australia. Then Steve Silady, a Yugo- 
slavian immigrant who turns out to be 
Australia's champion boomerang throw- 
er, stirred up a hornet’s nest by oppos- 
ing Bonner's suggestion with the sac- 
rilegious comment that the American 
imitations were better than the real thing. 
He topped his argument with the sting- 
ing comment that most Australian mak- 
ers do not care whether the boomerangs 
return, just so they look pretty. Noel 
Appo, head of the Foundation for Ab- 
original Affairs, leaped into the fray with: 
“Our boomerangs do come back. They 
are still the best in the world. Abo-made 
boomerangs will make two complete cir- 
cles before hovering and falling at the 
feet of the thrower.” He challenged 
American companies to produce one that 
good. 

KALEIDOSCOPE 

If you have been doing an excessive 
amount of twiddling with the tint dial 
on your color TV this fall in an effort 
to get the proper hues in the uniforms 
of the pro football teams you have been 
watching, maybe it isn't your set at all. 
The NFL lets the home club decide 
whether it will wear white or colored jer- 
seys — visitors must wear the opposite — 
and this year confusion tends to reign, 
as evidenced by statements in the league's 
publicity releases. Thus, from the NFC: 
“Atlanta has decided to switch its 
home color jersey from black to red. 
New Orleans and Philadelphia will wear 
white instead of black and green, re- 
spectively. Dallas and Los Angeles will 
also wear white. St. Louis will wear 
red, except against Dallas on Nov. 7 
and against Philadelphia on Nov. 21, 
when the Cardinals will wear white. 
. . As for the AFC, four of its 



In todays world, 
it’s what you’re made of. 

Sir Jacis made 
of Cone Corduroy. 

Sir Jac uses Cone sculptured 
"Bond Street" corduroy in these all cotton 
flare jeans about $9., wine, navy, and 
brown; sizes 28 to 38, short, medium, long. 
At better stores everywhere. Cone Mills, 
1440 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10018. 
World's largest manufacturer of Corduroy. 
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The Pros 


teams, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver 
and San Diego, will wear white at 
home, while the other nine will be in 
living color: three blues, one aqua, 
two reds, two blacks and one. the 
New York Jets, in green except when 
they play Kansas City. What have 
they got against Kansas City? Do you 
suppose Pete Rozelle has a color 
coordinator on his staff? 

HOW THE WIND DOTH BLOW 

A professor at the University of Man- 
itoba named Gus Bertels is obtaining a 
patent on an idea for a wind-free foot- 
ball stadium. Basically, the device con- 
sists of large plastic deflectors along the 
upper rim of a stadium on its west, north 
and east sides. South winds rarely cause 
distress. Slanted inward, the deflectors 
operate on what the professor describes 
as the “backflow” principle, altering the 
wind’s direction to create a bubble ef- 
fect that causes the wind to lose its ve- 
locity. In tests conducted with a scale 
model in a wind tunnel, winds equivalent 
to 30 mph were reduced to three mph, 
and 70 mph gales to seven mph. 

One of the system’s attractions is its 
cheapness. Bertels estimates thai the ex- 
pense of installing the equipment would 
be between S20,CC0 and $40,CC0, a tiny 
fraction of the cost of a domed stadi- 
um. He hopes by next year to have his 
device in Winnipeg Stadium, home of 
the Winnipeg Blue Bombers of the Ca- 
nadian Football League. It won’t stop 
rain or snow, and subzero temperatures 
won't suddenly climb into the 70s, but 
turning off an icy wind on command is 
quite a bit in itself. 

The professor says his deflectors would 
even be able to keep excessive wind away 
from an outdoor skating rink or a neigh- 
borhood tennis court, although, he 
grants, “A tennis club would have to 
have a fairly large number of courts to 
justify the investment.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• John McKay, Southern California 
football coach: “The college game isn’t 
sick. Our season ticket sales will be near 
the 50,000 mark. Big as pro football 
has become, the pros still refuse to tele- 
vise a game live into the city in which it 
is played. Even the Super Bowl is blacked 
out. We play UCLA and Notre Dame 
and draw 80,000 to 90,000 even though 
the game is being televised live right 
across the street.” end 
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There’s nobody else exactly like Willie Mays. 


Sometimes it seems as if Willie Mays will go on 
forever. Even now, at the age of 40 and after 21 years 
of playing for the Giants in New York and San Fran- 
cisco, he’s still the “Say-Hey Kid." And he’s still ex- 
citing fans and players alike with his enthusiasm, 
hustle, determination and sheer love of the game. 

Over the years, he's led the league in batting, 
slugging percentage, runs scored, hits, home runs, 
stolen bases, put outs and assists. He's also estab- 
lished a National League career record for most home 
runs and most runs scored. 


Many say he’s the greatest player that ever lived. 
Certainly, he’s one of the most exciting of our time. 

Nobody else can ever be exactly like Willie Mays. 
But we think everyone can be as physically fit. That's 
why Equitable encourages physical fitness programs 
throughout the nation. So that you and your family can 
enjoy good health. And build a better life. 

^.ebuH,, 



But, if any one piay can be remembered, it has to 
be that great over-the-shoulder catch and throw in the 
1954 World Series at the Polo Grounds. 


THE EQUITABLE 
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and address and the words, WILLIE MAYS, to Equitable. G.P.O. Box 1828, N.Y., N.Y. 10001. 
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PRIDE 

IN THE RED JERSEY 

That is what Alabama had lost, along with 10 games in the past two seasons. But now that 
Bear Bryant has reverted to jaw-to-jaw football, the Crimson Tide is running wild once again 

by PAT PUTNAM 


F or what must have seemed an eter- 
nity to the rest of the coaching pro- 
fession, Paul Bryant and his little bitty 
Tidesmen were the executioners of the 
Southeastern Conference — and of any- 
one else unfortunate enough to get in 
their path. They plucked national cham- 
pionships as easily as other people picked 
grapes. If Joe Namath or Steve Sloan 
or Kenny Stabler was not gunning you 
down with passes, then some quick mini- 
linebacker like Lee Roy Jordan was 
knocking you on your big 270-pound 
back. It was embarrassing, like getting 
mugged by a kindergarten class. 

Then odd things began to happen to 
the University of Alabama. For one, two- 
platoon football caught up with Bryant’s 
small linemen. The Goliaths were get- 
ting a chance to rest so that when they 
did play, they not only came in big but 
fast. The Bear's passing attack began to 
fire blanks. The superb defenses began 
to give up points in bunches of 41 and 
49 and 47, a whole season’s worth in a 
vintage year. Losses came in clusters of 
fives. In 1969 even Vanderbilt beat Al- 
abama. And there was the time that same 
year when, after Tennessee had humbled 
the Tide 41—14, Tennessee Linebacker 
Steve Kiner came up to Bryant and said, 
“Gee, Coach, they don’t seem to have 
the same pride in wearing that red jer- 
sey anymore.” Bryant will never forget 
Kiner ’s words. 

This season the pride — and the Tide — 
arc back, as was completely apparent 
in Birmingham last Saturday when Al- 
abama bit, chewed and digested previ- 
ously unbeaten Mississippi 40-6. It was 
’Bama's fourth straight win, and it con- 


firmed a suspicion that first took root 
in early September when Alabama up- 
set USC in Los Angeles: Bear Bryant 
has a solid contender for the national 

title. 

One day last week Bryant sat in his of- 
fice in Tuscaloosa and dissected what 
had happened. Mostly he used the scal- 
pel on himself. “We kind of lost some- 
thing the last two years,” he said softly. 
“Confidence in ourselves . . . leadership. 
I blame myself. I've done a lousy job late- 
ly. I guess I got to a point where I just ex- 
pected things to happen instead of mak- 
ing them happen. People were licking 
their chops to get at us. Before, well, 
they weren't real anxious to play us.” 

He stubbed out a cigarette, lit an- 
other one. For a moment he stared at 
the photographs of his classic teams of 
the early 1 960s that hang on the wall op- 
posite his desk. “We’re starting to get 
it back now," he said. He pointed at 
the photos. “Confidence is what those 
teams had and that’s what we are re- 
building.” 

Bryant began reconstructing Alabama 
almost before anyone knew it was about 
to collapse. More than two years ago 
he turned all his duties as athletic di- 
rector. other than football, over to Sam 
Bailey. Like most coaches, Bryant hates 
recruiting and he had given that chore 
almost exclusively to his assistants. They 
would come in with a list of names and 
say, well, Coach, here they are. No more. 
Now before a boy is signed he must 
have Bryant’s approval. Sighing, Bryant 
began to take big linemen. This year, 
for instance, Alabama fields such giants 
as John Hannah (273 pounds), Jim Pat- 


terson (252) and Jim Krapf (240). Bry- 
ant has about a dozen linemen who weigh 
230 or more. And they are not only 
big but good as well. 

After last spring's practice, Bryant 
made another major change. He came 
away convinced he could no longer suc- 
ceed with the drop-back passer. “We 
had a good one last year in Scott Hunt- 
er, a real pro-style thrower, and we 
couldn’t win.” So he junked the pass- 
ing attack that until recent seasons had 
terrorized the SEC. “After a helluva big 
gut check.” he said. But Bryant has nev- 
er feared change. 

That done, Bryant assessed his team’s 
strengths. For openers there was John- 
ny Musso, a 191 -pound halfback known 
as the Italian Stallion. “Johnny can do 
everything,” says Bryant. “He’s a great 
runner, blocker and passer. If we let 
him, he’d be a great defensive back, too. 
Last year he had to run his own in- 
terference and he still gained over 1,100 
yards. The ideal situation would be Mus- 
so running with Musso up front block- 
ing for him.” 

There were numerous other good run- 
ners, too. Indeed there hasn’t been as 
much brute force in Tuscaloosa since 
General J. T. Croxton came to town in 
1865 and burned down most of the uni- 
versity. There are those who claim that 
if this year’s team had been there, Crox- 
ton never would have got to light the 
match. When Musso is not working, Bry- 
ant can attack with such backs as Joe 

continued 

Johnny Musso, who gained 193 yards against 
Ole Miss, about par, high-steps the fallen. 
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LaBue, Ellis Beck, Dave Knapp, Steve 
Bisceglia, Jerry Cash, Paul Spivey, Wil- 
bur Jackson and Rod Steakley. 

And so last spring, thinking about all 
the ground power at his command, Bry- 
ant got on a plane and hustled off to Aus- 
tin, Texas, the empire of Darrell Royal 
and the Wishbone offense. He came back 
loaded with data gathered from play- 
books and films. Then in August, Royal 
visited Tuscaloosa for a coaching clin- 
ic, and he spent his evenings on Bry- 
ant's front porch talking Wishbone. 
Finally, four days before fall practice 
opened, Bryant called in his assistants 
and said, “Men, we are going to sink 
or swim or die with the Wishbone. And 
we’re not going to just fool around with 
it for a few days and then toss it out. 
This is it.” Bryant raised a canvas screen 
around the practice field, ordered a se- 
curity cop on a scooter to patrol the 
area and went inside to look for a na- 
tional championship. 

Almost from the beginning, Quar- 
terback Terry Davis, a 173-pound ju- 
nior, took to the triple option as 
though he had been commanding one 
all his life. He is not fast, but he has 


quick feet and he thrives on running. 
“We’re going to win with him be- 
cause everybody has confidence in him,” 
said Musso. Davis will never be a 
great passer, but he can throw short 
well enough to keep the defense alert, 
and that is all Bryant expects. 

USC, ranked high and bristling with 
talent, was Alabama’s first test, and 
the Tide went in a solid 11 -point un- 
derdog. Trojan Coach John McKay 
had heard Bryant was toying around 
with the Wishbone, but he didn’t be- 
lieve it was for real. It was. USC 
kicked off and six plays later Musso 
went 1 3 yards to score. Before USC could 
recover, Alabama led 17-0, and, as in 
the old days, 17 points was plenty. USC 
got 10 back but no more, and the foot- 
ball world said, "Oh, oh, The Bear is 
back.” Except in the South. 

“I didn’t know he’d been away,” said 
Shug Jordan, Auburn’s head coach. 
“He’s only been to 12 straight bowl 
games.” 

Tennessee's Bill Battle was equally sur- 
prised. “1 didn’t realize he had gone any- 
where. He’s just back to coaching his 
kind of game — jaw-to-jaw, hard-nosed 



Think The Bear has mellowed? Observe. 


football. And now he has the players 
for it.” 

Southern Mississippi was next to feel 
the sting of what a Mississippi State 
scout called “Bryant’s meat grinder.” 
Bryant played 68 people and won 42-6. 

Then Florida, a preseason top-20 can- 
didate, fell 38-0. Alabama’s secondary 
of Steve Higginbotham, Steve Williams, 
Dave McMakin and Steve Wade keyed 


Lost In the pack is a Mississippi runner, creating the sort of frenzy in Alabama's defensive unit that is more characteristic of sharks. 





a defense that picked off five Florida 
passes. 

“You can give a lot of the credit for 
our secondary to Bill Oliver," Bryant 
said. "He taught us some new techniques 
and gave our people more confidence." 
A starter on Alabama's 1961 national 
champions, Oliver joined Bryant's staff 
last spring. 

After the win over Florida. Alabama, 
which had been left out of most of 
the preseason consideration, jumped 
to fifth and seventh in the two wire-ser- 
vice polls. Bryant was pleased but cau- 
tious, knowing that Mississippi would 
be coming in next, and that teams 
such as Tennessee, Houston, LSU, Mi- 
ami and Auburn would follow. If you 
can find a tougher schedule than that, 
send flowers. 

“We've come a long way," he said, 
"but it’s still too soon to. . . Some- 
one once asked Bryant what was left 
after winning three national champi- 
onships. "A fourth," he snapped with- 
out hesitation. "And then a fifth. And 
a sixth.” 

Late Saturday afternoon, Mississippi, 
third in the SEC in passing and last in 
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total defense, arrived in Birmingham, 
unbeaten in three starts. From the be- 
ginning the Rebels knew they were in 
for a rugged afternoon. With its big for- 
ward wall led by Hannah and Krapf 
opening huge holes, Alabama took the 
opening kickoff and muscled to the Mis- 
sissippi nine before losing its third fum- 
ble of the year. On ifs second move 
against Ole Miss, the Tide banged down 
to the seven before settling for a 25- 
yard field goal by Bill Davis. On the 
first two drives, Musso carried the ball 
eight times for 41 yards. "We just weren't 
getting the ball to him enough,” Bryant 
said. "Of course, it’s a problem. We’d 
rather have him carrying the ball, but 
at the same time we’d rather have him 
blocking. On our first drive against Flor- 
ida, we go to their six in 12 plays and 
Johnny hasn't seen the ball yet.” 

By halftime Alabama had pushed Mis- 
sissippi around for 250 yards, but the 
best it could manage in point terms was 
an 11 -yard scoring pass, Davis to Split 
End Dave Bailey, and another field goal 
by Bill Davis for a 13 -6 lead. 

The second half was different. Ala- 
bama’s rushing simply overpowered the 
Rebels. On the first drive of the third 
quarter Davis ran for seven, then pitched 
back to LaBue, who ran for 22 more 
and a score. On the second drive Mus- 
so went seven for a touchdown, giving 
him 31 for his career and tying Charley 
Trippi for the SEC record. On the next 
drive Bisceglia went 1 5 yards for a touch- 
down, building the score to 34-6. 

After that touchdown, Alabama lost 
Davis, at least for the moment. He was 
holding for the extra-point try when Mis- 
sissippi’s Elmer Allen, a 236-pound tack- 
le, came busting through and flattened 
him. Davis left with a hip and shoulder 
injury and Allen left with a personal 
foul. Later Billy Kinard, the Ole Miss 
coach, told Bryant that he felt worse 
about the injury to Davis than he did 
the loss. 

But that was later. Up in the stands 
the Alabama fans were screaming, "We 
want blood.” And, "Go to hell. Ole 
Miss, go to hell." And, "Hang it up. 
Ole Miss, hang it up." "O.K.,” said Bry- 
ant, and he gave them Musso, who or- 
dinarily would be a spectator with Al- 
abama leading by 28 late in the fourth 
quarter. But the best Bryant could man- 
age at quarterback was Butch Hobson, 
a 188-pound fourth-stringer who proved 
he knew what to do with the ball. He 



Between rampages. Musso gets splashed. 


gave it to Musso, who ran 41 yards to 
the Mississippi 1 8. Then Hobson got two, 
two more, and finally 14 for a touch- 
down. 

In the press box a scout put his hands 
to his head and said, "Here The Bear is 
moaning about depth and now he comes 
up with a fourth-string quarterback who 
looks like he was borrowed from Tex- 
as." 

On the last play of the game, with Al- 
abama leading 40-6, Hobson ran 1 1 yards 
for a first down. The 1 1 pushed Ala- 
bama’s total for the day to 557 yards, 
with 531 of them coming on the ground. 
Mississippi has been playing football 
since 1893 and the most any team ever 
managed to pick up rushing against it 
was the 433 LSU got in 1945. Last year, 
when Ole Miss won 48-23, Alabama 
managed to gain just 27 yards on the 
ground. 

For his part, Musso ran 22 times for 
193 yards, with few of them coming in the 
position you might expect from a runner, 
totally upright. Usually Mua.so is in the 
act of falling, only he never quite does. He 
gets hit, bounces along on one leg for a 
while, then spins, leans over backward 
and picks up another yard or two, and 
then for a finale puts a hand down and 
scrambles as far as he can before the rest 
of the world jumps on his back. 

"1 don’t know which 1 like best," Bry- 
ant said. “Watching Musso run or 
watching him block. He simply wipes 
out people when he blocks.” 

Which is exactly what Alabama is do- 
ing in the old bruising Bear Bryant style: 
wipe people out, nose to nose, jaw to 
jaw. Once again there is pride in the 
red jersey. END 
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THOSE SEVENTH-INNING BLUES 


I t was to be a Grand Confrontation, the 
grandest, surely, of a baseball season 
significantly deficient in moments of high 
passion. A meeting that would stir the 
juices, and about time. 

Take away the Marx Brothers chase 
in the National League West, and what 
had there been except walkaway pen- 
nant races and runaway franchises? But 
now Vida Blue, the game's most excit- 
ing pitcher, would face off against the 
Orioles, the game's most stimulating 
team, in the opening shot of the playoff 
for the championship of the American 
League. This would be an occasion. 

The city of Baltimore was calling it- 
self “Flagtown U.S.A.” again, and in 
Flagtown the otherwise dour hotel clerks 
were sporting plastic straw boaters and 
wearing yellow buttons instructing vis- 
itors to "Smile, you're in Baltimore.” 
Charles O. Finley, Oakland’s eccentric 
owner, was there, glowing in a double- 
knit Pucci sportcoat of, naturaf/y, "vrda 
blue.” And by Saturday there was some- 
thing in the air for sure — rain. It poured 
resolutely, forcing a one-day postpone- 
ment, the 15th for the Orioles at home 
this year. 

But the Grand Confrontation could 
wait 24 hours. It finally came beneath 
clear skies, and on a Baltimore Memo- 
rial Stadium playing field reduced by 
water and the football Colts to the con- 
sistency of a vacant lot. A lot frequent- 
ed, it developed, by flights of angry bees 
that intimidated hapless outfielders and 
batters. It was hardly a proper setting 
for an event of these proportions. So 
maybe it was fitting that Blue, too, was 
found wanting. 

He seemed in firm control for the first 
three innings. Then he surrendered a run 
in the fourth. He entered the seventh in- 
ning two runs ahead, 3-1. He left it two 
runs behind, 3-5. He also left the game. 
In the end, he was fouled by lesser men. 
A double by Curt Motton, a .189 hit- 
ter, tied the score, and another by Paul 
Blair, who had hit .176 against the A's 
this year, won the day. 

Not so grand a confrontation, per- 
haps. Still, it had its moments of finery. 
The Giants and Pittsburgh had been busy 
tidily splitting their playoff start 5-4 and 
4-9, but Baltimore was where the juices 
really flowed. — Ron Fimritf. 

continued 



Pinch-hitting Oriole Curt Motton doubled home Brooks Robinson with the tying run, 
then Paul Blair (below) doubled for two more runs In Blue's lethal seventh inning. 




PLAYOFFS continued 

Free-swinging Sal Bando ends up with a sec- 
ond-inning double as he slides under the fly- 
ing tag of Second Baseman Dave Johnson. 


Dusting her way along, base-sweeper Linda 
Warehime gives the brushoff to the enemy 
while a team aide rescues Boog from bees. 
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NO PARALYSIS IS THE ANALYSIS 


Stee/er Coach Chuck Noll believes 
Pittsburgh reacted fast last weekend, 

I n 1933 Art Rooney won a bundle bet- 
ting on the horses and then pushed 
his luck by buying a professional foot- 
ball franchise in Pittsburgh for $2,500. 
If you said Rooney called his team the 
Steelers because they were a steal, you 
would be wrong. He called them the Pi- 
rates. and under that name, under that 
of the Steelers, under that of the Stea- 
glcs (they merged with the Eagles in 
1943 ). under that of the Card-Pitts (they 
merged with the Cardinals in 1944) and 
as the Same Old Steelers they never won 
so much as a division championship. 

But. like most horseplayers, Rooney 
never lost hope, and now', 38 years lat- 
er. he may finally have a winner. Last 
weekend the Steelers eked by San Di- 
ego 2 M 7 in Three Rivers Stadium. They 
are 2-1 in the AFC Central and if they 
can beat the Cleveland Browns this week- 
end they will be at least tied for the di- 
vision lea* 

In the Steelers' first two games — they 
were beaten by the Bears, who turned 
two recovered fumbles into touchdowns 
in the last four minutes, and beat the Ben- 
gals — their defense, particularly against 
the run, was outstanding. Against the 
Chargers it was, to be kind, horrible. 
The Steelers gave up 427 yards, most of 
them on John HadI passes, but they held 
when it counted most. 

Three times in the last five minutes 
San Diego had first and goal: three times 
the Steeler defense, anchored by Mean 
Joe Greene {see cover), stopped them. 

With less than five minutes left in the 
game and the Steelers leading 21- 17, the 
Chargers had a first down on the Pitts- 
burgh seven. HadI sent rookie Running 
Back Leon Burns straight ahead. He was 
stopped for a yard gain. Then HadI, 
who completed 25 of 36 passes, threw 
twice incomplete into the end zone. 
Fourth and six. HadI dropped back to 

Fancy passer Terry Bradshaw and fancy pants 
John Fuqua scored all Stee/er touchdowns. 


that thinking paralyzes the defense, that it should react instinctively, 
turning back San Diego with three goal-line stands by TEX MAULE 


pass, only this time the ball never got 
to the end zone. Greene leapt high and 
batted it down. 

The Steeler offense could move only 
to its own eight, and following a punt 
to midfield, the Chargers came on. With 
a first down on the 10, HadI again went 
back to pass. This time Greene hit him 
as he threw and the ball fluttered into 
the hands of rookie Linebacker Jack 
Ham on the one. Ham stepped back to 
down the ball in the end zone, mistak- 
enly believing it would be a touchback, 
but his teammates managed to push him 
out to the four-yard line. 

There w'as now 1:28 left and Terry 
Bradshaw, the Steelers’ quarterback, 
who had scored a touchdown on a five- 
yard keeper and completed 1 5 of 24 pass- 
es for 175 yards, handed off to John 
(Frenchy) Fuqua. Fuqua, who had 
scored the other two Pittsburgh touch- 
downs, one following a fumble recovery 
by Greene, ran nine yards to the 13. On 
the next play Bradshaw sneaked for the 
first down, then unwisely struggled for 
meaningless additional yards and fum- 
bled. Art Rooney must have thought how 
familiar it all was. First down, San Die- 
go. on the Steeler 20 with 1 :06 remaining. 

HadI got his third and last first and 
goal on the eight-yard line with :56 left 
w hen Cornerback Mel Blount was guilty 
of pass interference. Then HadI swept 
to the two, where the Chargers took 
their last time-out. Forty-eight seconds 
to go. Burns went into the line. No gain. 
Burns again. Tackled by Greene for a 
yard loss. But the Pittsburgh fans were 
making so much noise that HadI was 
given an extra time-out by the officials, 
allowing the Chargers a final huddle. 
On the next play Hadl’s futile pass into 
the end zone was knocked down by Ham. 

"This makes up for Chicago," Brad- 
shaw said after the game. “Now we don't 
have to say we should have won, but 
we didn't. Maybe this is the kind of 
luck you need to win a championship." 

Or as Linebacker Andy Russell put 


it, "I think we're growing up now." 

Indeed they are, surely but slowly. 
"You would like to do it all at once, 
but that's just not possible," Head Coach 
Chuck Noll said the day before the San 
Diego game. Noll is only 39 but he came 
to the Steelers in 1969 with impressive 
credentials: seven years as a messenger 
guard and linebacker under Paul Brown 
at Cleveland (five conference, two NFL 
titles) ; six years as an assistant to Sid G ill- 
man of the Chargers (five division cham- 
pionships. two AFL crowns): three years 
as defensive coach for Don Shula when 
he was with the Colts (one NFL cham- 
pionship). Noll reflects the personalities 
of all three; he has some of the reserve 
and dignity of Brow n, some of Gillman’s 
flair and all of Shula's ability to iden- 
tify with the players. 

"We made our big jump last year," 
he said. "The year before we couldn't 
move the ball. Now we can score from 
anywhere on the field. What we have to 
develop is consistency, and that comes 
with experience." 

While the Steeler offense was devel- 
oping, the club lived as best it could on 
a tough defense, which is even stronger 
this year than last. "We needed more 
speed on defense,” Noll said. "Last year 
Cincinnati ran us to death on sweeps. 
Last week our defensive line was quick 
enough to shut off the sweeps." Cin- 
cinnati gained 28 yards on the ground 
against the Steelers. 

One of the quickest men on the de- 
fensive line is Greene, who, although 
he is 6'4\ 280, is so compactly built 
that you do not realize how' big he is 
until you stand next to him. A first draft 
choice from North Texas State in 1969, 
Greene has already attained the stature 
of a Bob Lilly or a Merlin Olsen. And 
although he plays with the violence in- 
herent in his position, he does not be- 
lieve he deserves to be called Mean Joe 
Greene. 

"That happened my sophomore year 
at North Texas,” he said, sitting on a 

continued 
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STEELERS continued 


stool in front of a commodious locker 
in the carpeted Pittsburgh dressing room 
after a practice last week. "We wore 
green and the defense was going good 
and they called us the Mean Green. Me 
being named Greene, it naturally rubbed 
off on me. I do the best I can on every 
play and I go hard, but I'm not mean. 
Sometimes I may talk to the quarterback 
if I get to him, but it ain’t mean. Like 
one time I sacked somebody. I don't re- 
member who, and when he got up I 
said, 'Don't bother to run the draw, be- 
cause I'm going to be sitting right there 
in the hole waiting for it.’ ” 

Although he has the classic attributes 
of a defensive tackle — size, agility, quick- 
ness and speed — Greene considers an- 
other quality even more valuable. "My 
best asset is my vision,” he said. “I can 
see what is happening, where the blocks 
are coming from and where the ball is 
going. I haven't changed much from col- 
lege except in refining my moves. Last 
year I guess my biggest handicap was 
guessing, but Coach cured me of that. 
Coach pointed out to me when you guess- 
ing, you only right half the time. Other 
half, you get creamed. When you do 
the job you supposed to do and let the 
others do their job, then you right a lot 
more than half the time. 

"Now, don't take this as a criticism 
of offensive linemen," he went on. "But 
no offensive lineman should ever beat a 
defensive lineman man on man. They 
all tough, but we got the advantage. 
Some of them got great quick, some try 
to overwhelm you with strength, but they 
all can be beat, one way or another. I 
don't study the man going to be block- 
ing on me. I just wait and see what he 
do when the game starts and I do w hat 
I got to do.” 

Greene paused to autograph a piece 
of paper for a little boy who had wan- 
dered into the dressing room. 

“What's your name?” asked the 
youngster, who was about five. 

"What you want it to be?" Greene 
said, grinning. 

“I don’t know,” the kid said. 

"O.K., I'll write it out for you,” 
Greene said. He signed the paper Joe 
Greene, leaving off the Mean. 

"This year we can do it,” he con- 
tinued. "Now we putting points on the 
scoreboard. Now we keeping the ball, 
moving it. We're growing, getting con- 
sistent. The offense is better and that's 
what we need.” 


The offense is, indeed, better. Brad- 
shaw, everyone's No. 1 draft pick last 
year, suffered through a most difficult 
rookie season, but he has improved 
markedly. Much of the improvement 
must be credited to Babe Parilli, the 
Steclers’ quarterback coach. Last year 
the Steelers did not have a quarterback 
coach, even though both their quarter- 
backs, Bradshaw and Terry Hanratty, 
were very young. 

During a practice session two days be- 
fore the San Diego game Parilli spent 
20 minutes standing a foot or so inside 
the sideline and catching passes from 
Bradshaw, 30 yards away. Only once or 
twice did Parilli have to step over the 
sideline to catch the ball. 

Later, in the coaches' lounge, he said, 
"We’ve been working on the short pass 
all this season. Terry could always throw 
long, but last year, throwing short, he 
threw the ball so hard it was bouncing 
off the receivers. He's got to develop a 
touch and that’s what he’s doing now. 
He was confused much of the time, too. 
He couldn’t read the defenses and he 
was hesitant on his calls, so we’re work- 
ing on that, too. We give him a little 
bit at a time and work on it until he 
gets it cold. Repetition, repetition, rep- 
etition. I learned that way myself and I 
still believe in it.” 

At 6' 3", 218, Bradshaw is a big quar- 
terback, and he has unusual speed; last 
season he averaged 7.3 yards a carry 
and ran 22 yards for a score against 
Cleveland. "His running ability is a big 
help,” Parilli pointed out. “It’s like a 
pitcher is a good hitter, too. If he can’t 
find an open receiver he has a burst of 
speed and he might run for a good gain 
instead of being trapped for a long loss. 
His running handicaps the defense, too. 
The linebackers can’t help out much on 
short pass patterns until they find out 
what Bradshaw is going to do. They 
have to play up tight.” 

Bradshaw, of course, is not the Steel- 
ers’ principal running threat. One of their 
best runners, and certainly the most spec- 
tacular both on and off the field, is 
Fuqua, a 5' 1 1 ", 200-pound sprinter from 
Morgan State who is now in his third 
year as a pro. Fuqua came to the Steel- 
ers from the New York Giants in a trade 
before the 1970 season. The Giants rare- 
ly used him but he led the Steelers in rush- 
ing last year with 691 yards on 138 tries 
for a five-yard average, and he finished 
the season with a flourish, carrying for 


218 yards against Philadelphia, including 
scoring runs of 72 and 85 yards. 

Fuqua is an ebullient, joyous man with 
a penchant for extraordinarily flamboy- 
ant clothes. Possibly his most memorable 
costume is a purple jump suit, which he 
w ears with mid-calf leather boots, a glass 
cane, dark glasses and a big black ap- 
ple hat. He lost the hat recently and 
placed an ad in the Pittsburgh news- 
papers offering a SI 00 prize for the best 
design for its replacement. He got 200 
suggestions, which he has narrowed 
down to a) a white musketeer with a pur- 
ple plume and a pink feather and b) a 
white turban with a large purple brooch. 

“I’ve been wearing clothes like that 
all my life, since I w-as a little child,” he 
was saying in the Steeler dressing room 
the other day. “You got to be yourself, 
express your emotion. I like to be no- 
ticed. It's a great feeling.” 

Fuqua looked across the room and 
gave a whoop of laughter. Charles Beat- 
ty, a defensive back, had just arrived 
wearing a knee-length white robe with 
white velvet trousers, sandals and a cross 
between a turban and a Russian cap. 

‘ ‘That’s my competition,” Fuqua said. 
“Hey, comp, you dead.” 

Beatty bowed ceremoniously. 

“I broke his spirit last year with that 
purple suit,” Fuqua said. “Just like you 
break a horse. Beat him day after day 
with different outfits. He dead.” 

“He goes out and buys things all the 
time,” Beatty said. “I beat him just dip- 
ping into my closet.” 

"He's right,” Fuqua said. "I’m all 
the time walking around in the little 
neighborhoods when I go out on a speak- 
ing engagement, just looking for some- 
thing different. When we’re on the road 
and everybody else goes to the movies, 
I go looking for clothes and I don't tell 
anyone where I got them. One time here 
I bought a very unusual suit in a little 
store, and a couple days later one of 
the other players showed up in the same 
suit. Never bought another thing from 
that store.” 

Fuqua calls himself the Count, ex- 
plaining that he is really a French count 
but he spent so much time taking the 
sun on the Riviera that he has never 
been able to lose his tan. 

Fuqua missed the Cincinnati game 
with a bruised knee he sustained against 
the Bears, a game in which he gained 
114 yards in 17 carries. "Dropped me 
down to 12th in ballcarrying, missing 
continued 
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^bu expect a big car 
to be plush. 

What impressed me so much 
about the 72 Chrysler 


is the way 
they put it 
together. 


They weld their car 
bodies together in 
places where others use 
bolts. They believe this 
makes the Chrysler a 
better car. 

After all, the less 
bolts you use ... the 
less chance you have of 
something coming un- 
screwed. Think of that 
next time you go over a 
pot hole. 


I always had heard about Chrysler 
being famous for engineering. But 
I had to find out for myself. 

I conducted a little survey of 
my own among Chrysler owners. 
Friends. Acquaintances. Cab 
drivers. 1 never met a more enthu- 
siastic bunch. 

Then I went to Detroit. I talked 
to the Chrysler people. I saw how 
they build their cars. A few of the 
things I learned are on this page. 


The New Yorker has always been very plush 
inside. But what’s more important is what they 
do to make sure it lasts. 

The engineers have a thing they call the 
Bouncing Betty. It's a 168 pound weight they 
bounce up and down on the seat cushions 
100,000 times. That's to make sure the seats are 
built to take all the times somebody gets in and 
out of a car. This is the kind of thing that 
impresses me about Chrysler. 




I think the Chrysler New Yorker 
is a beautiful car. Inside and 
out. You can see that from the 
pictures here. 

The one thing you can't sec 
is the way it's built. 

1 watched them put these cars 
together. And let me say again, 
they're committed to building 
all their cars to work better and 
last longer than ever before. 
That's where they got their slo- 
gan for this year. 

Coming through with the 
kind of car America wants. 









Remember: only Zenith has Chromacolor 


THE EAKINS Model C474SW 
Simulated TV Picture 


CHROMACOLOR' 

Hie color picture so sharp 
so bright, with so much 


contrast and detail, it’s beo 
the standard of excellence 
in color TV 


In color TV, there’s one 
name to remember: Zenith 
Chromacolor. The totally 
advanced color TV system 
featuring Zenith’s dependable 
Handcrafted chassis. 
Customized Tuning. And the 
patented Chromacolor 
picture tube— the first tube 
to fully illuminate every 
4 ~ $ — 4 color dot on a 

• • • • jet-black 

• • • • background. 

• • • • To bring 

^ — 9 you a color 
picture so good, you have to 
see it, to see why it’s become 
the standard of excellence. 

Chromacolor— over a 
million people have already 
bought it. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in 
before the name goes on. v 


STEELERS continued 


one game," he said. “But I ain’t wor- 
ried. All the backs I got to beat play on 
teams that have got to play us and I fig- 
ure they ain’t going to gain then. So 
I’m heading for No. I.” 

Fuqua’s volubility does not diminish 
during the game. He even chitchats with 
Dick Butkus. “That first game, he hit 
me pretty hard," Fuqua said. "I am 
very aware of the Bears because they 
gave me this a couple years ago when 1 
played with the Giants." He touched a 
one-inch scar on his right cheekbone. 
"But I ain’t afraid of them. So I told But- 
kus, ‘Hey, man, you look like you limp- 
ing.’ He had a knee operation. Next 
time he hit me even harder and wouldn’t 
get off me. He look down at me and 
say, ‘French, you going to be limping 
in a little while.’ So when I got the bruised 
knee and went off, he hollered, ‘Come 
on back, Frenchy. Why you limping?' ” 

Fuqua felt his knee and flexed the 
leg. “Knee is fine now,” he said. “And 
I got to play. I just can’t stand to sit on 
that bench. Now we got offense to go 
with the defense. I want to get in there.” 

Andy Russell has the locker next to 
Fuqua. “You’ll play," he said. “Don’t 
worry about it.” 

Russell has been with the Steelers for 
seven years. He makes up for his lack 
of size with exceptional intelligence and 
the ability to diagnose plays. Last year, 
against Cleveland, he overheard Quar- 
terback Bill Nelsen warn Leroy Kelly 
to watch for a safety blitz. Russell’s as- 
signment on the play was to cover Kelly 
on a pass. Instead he blitzed himself, 
knowing Kelly would be staying in, and 
dumped Nelsen for a big loss. 

“It's coming to the point where we 
feel we can win,” Russell said. “We used 
to keep wondering when the other team 
was going to make the big play. Now 
we wonder when we will. And we're re- 
acting more quickly. We're getting more 
comfortable in this defense and we move 
instinctively, without thinking. We no 
longer suffer from what Coach Noll calls 
the paralysis of analysis. Greene is a per- 
fect example of that. He has the ability 
to make an instinctive, confident deci- 
sion and act upon it immediately. That’s 
why he's in their backficld all the time.” 

Russell stroked his mustache. "This 
team does not think of itself as a pow- 
erhouse,” he said. “But we feel we have 
a real good chance to win our division. 
After that, we'll see.” 

Art Rooney is waiting. end 
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It's the sportsman's oasis. 26 golf courses. A network of tennis courts. And 
swimming pools all over the place. □ We can't promise you rain, humidity or 
hurricanes. But we can tell you that our warm, dry desert sun has a way of 
picking you up without letting you down. That our scenery is on the spectacular 
side. As are the accommodations. The dining. 

The night life. □ We will promise you that, 
whatever your game is, you can perfect it in 
Palm Springs. □ Flying here is easy. For more 
information see your travel agent or write to the 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, Dept. SUN 100, 

Airport Terminal, Palm Springs, California 92262. 
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Long before sunrise, youngsters can be found skating hard after a puck, as hockey becomes a year-round 
obsession with fathers and sons across the country by MELVIN MADDOIKS 



NEW 

AWAKENING IN 
OMl LAND 


He's skating backward. Four feet, 11 inches of concen- 
tration standing — well, wobbling — on 1 1 Vi inches of Bobby 
Bauer blades. His rear end probes the air, rotating blind- 
ly, fatalistically. His helmet hangs askew like a distress 
signal. His glazed eyes stare down at the S's of his wake — 
the small miracle of where he has been. 

Like rather indifferent well-wishers on the dock, a line 
of teammates watch him zigzag out to open ice. He is 
alone — boy against gravity — beyond comfort, beyond help. 
Somewhere behind him his unseen enemy, the coach, 
screams the litany of all hockey coaches: “Dig! Dig! Dig! 
Hustle! Hustle!" 

In the stands his father, all the fathers watch — an oil 
painting of 40-year-old jocks, hiding their paunches under 
windbreakers, holding their breath on cold cigars until 
their jowls hollow out. 

There is a crack, an insignificant crack, a tiny hairline 
fracture in the ice. But it's enough. A skate stubs, the cau- 
tious rhythm is lost, angles begin to go all wrong. The so- 
loist wobbles like a rheumatic conga dancer and, just be- 
fore he reaches the blue line, down he goes, as if the ice 
were pulled out from under him in slow motion. 

Crash, for the moment, goes the hope of America. 

In hundreds of rinks from Maine to, yes, California, 
variations on this drama are being played out by a grow- 


ing army of young ankle benders. Not to mention that 
supporting cast of coaches and fathers who get up as 
early as four or five o’clock on a Saturday morning and 
drive as far as 50 miles to make the scene. 

The scene is known in flat prose as the youth hockey 
program. But it can be described with a touch of locker- 
room poetry as the making of an American Bobby Orr, 
for grand illusions fill the bone-chilling air. Behind the 
drone of just another community-recreation activity- — the 
mimeographed schedules on the bulletin board, complete 
with coach’s phone number (call day or night, his wife 
answers anyway) — there is, in this case, a dream. A se- 
cret, delirious dream that one day all those five a.m. whis- 
tles for quick starts and stops, all those ice machines with 
their bored hum laying down new surfaces, are suddenly 
going to produce an American champion at a Canadian 
sport: a Babe Ruth of hockey. 

The Little League mania of a decade ago has laced on 
skates, more than 50,000 pairs of them. Mitey Mites (6- 
to 8-year-olds). Squirts (8- to 10-year-olds). Pee Wees (10- 
to 12-year-olds). Bantams (12- to 14-year-olds). Midgets 
(14- to 16-year-olds). Ten times as many diggers as 10 
years ago, and they're everywhere. 

Universal hockey is a sport that technology made pos- 
sible. Once upon a time hockey was the most provincial 
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of pastimes. An American puck chaser was a hardy local 
species to be found wintering in three principal areas: N in- 
nesota. Michigan and New England. Frozen-ponds-and- 
ears country. All that has changed. Man, the toolmaker, 
cannot only land on the moon, he can even make ice in 
the summer with help from chemicals. Ethyl-glycol or Freon 
are in the pipes instead of brine, and those pipes, by the 
way, are now plastic. 

Hockey no longer is nature’s unequal gift, and it has 
suddenly dawned on Americans that anything is possible. 
In Duluth or Los Angeles, in January or August, back- 
ward or forward, that young skater with the grim look of 
concentration now hustles, hustles all year round. He is 
going for broke, competing not only against Pee Wee 
peers but against a phantom in his obsessed little mind. 
He is catching up with the Canadians. 

No statistics on the ntmber of indoor rinks in Min- 
nesota (55) or on the sale of skates in Boston (the figure 
has more than doubled the past three years) can really reg- 
ister how youth hockey has gone Boom! The mad in- 
tensity can be measured only by a day in the life of an 
ordinary, run-of-the-mill fanatic Pee Wee. 

Doug D. is an 11 -year-old living in a Boston suburb. 
His total preoccupation begins the moment he opens his 
eyes. On the wall at the foot of the bed, like a recruiting 
poster, is a giant print of God on skates, the Bruin rev- 
erently known as No. 4. Bobby Orr. Tacked to an ad- 
jacent wall is a closeupof the team captain, Johnny Bucyk, 
holding the Stanley Cup; below that, a Bruin schedule 
and a daily updated list of the 10 leading scorers in the Na- 
tional Hockey League. 

What wakes Doug in the first place? On his desk a rec- 
ord player is wired to an alarm clock. On the turntable 
at the ready, is Goal : Bruins!, a recording that memori- 
alizes the big moments of the 1969-70 season, as called 
play by play by the then Voice of the Bruins, Don Earle. 
“Esposito . . . out front . . . scores!” is the reveille Doug 
shakes out to. The alternative, a little shorter on adren- 
aline, is The Two Sides of Bobby Orr, "instructional com- 
mentary" by the man himself. 

A small hockey library overflows a bookcase in the cor- 
ner. On top is the hockey nut’s biblc, the official ar- 
gument settler. The Complete Encyclopedia of Ice Hockey. 
Long, scholarly hours with the book have made Rocket 
Richard, and even the Flying Frenchman, Howie Morenz, 
as familiar to Doug as Gordie Howe. Among the other 
texts: I've Got to Be Me by Derek Sanderson, Make the 
Team in Ice Hockey by Ira Gitlcr, / Play to Win by Stan 
Mikita and, of course, Bobby Orr and the Big Bad Brains. 
On a shelf rests a scrapbook with a psychedelic cover, in- 
cluding sports-page stories and pictures. Doug's specialty 
is the silhouette cutout. 

Downstairs, Doug looks for last night’s results in the 
morning paper. A guy can forget his homework but any- 
one who show's at school not knowing how the Bruins 
made out against the Red Wings might as well turn around 
and crawl home. At the breakfast table Doug disappears 
behind his favorite paper. The Hockey News. 

Then it’s hustle, hustle. Pull on your Sanderson sweat 
shirt and your Bruin stocking cap and — ugh!— olT to school. 

continued 






AWAKENING continued 

In terms of hockey, school is irrelevant, except for a brisk 
trading in bubble-gum cards. At last visit to the pit. spec- 
ulators were offering three Bobby Hulls for one Ted Green. 

In the afternoon, in any weather this side of a hur- 
ricane, Doug barely makes it home before every reason- 
ably flat driveway, every dead-end road, every unused ten- 
nis court is filled with screaming squads wildly batting 
plastic pucks from hydrant to telephone pole. Street hock- 
ey is to 1971 what stickball used to be. The approved style 
of a street superstar like Doug is to supply one's own breath- 
less play by play: “Orr takes the puck behind his own 
net. He picks up speed. He's really flying. He fakes, he 
moves in, he shoots. Goal!” 

Street hockey continues as a supplementary exercise even 
into the skating season. But when cold weather comes 
and the last of the backyard swimming pools is put away, 
the skating rinks appear, mostly jointed two-by-sixes laid 
on plastic liners. The thermometer is watched like a hos- 
pital case. The minute the temperature falls below 30°, 
Doug, his father and mother rush outdoors with icicle- 
dripping hose, risking frozen water pipes and pneumonia 
to produce a 15- by 25-foot skating surface with more 
goose bumps than a horror-movie audience. 

Year round, good weather or bad, there is an indoc- 
trination program in the evening, a night course in the mak- 
ing of another Bobby Orr. In the playroom, focusing on 
an old bed sheet permanently tacked to the wall, Doug 
runs off a spliced and respliced film. The Stanley Cup 
Playoffs 1970. He has it memorized indelibly — the way 
Orr scored the winning goal, cutting in from the side, shoot- 
ing, then soaring in the air from a too-late check, hor- 
izontal and exuberant, as if being carried in triumph by 


invisible teammates. Afterward, Doug re-creates the scene, 
shooting a real puck with a heavy, pile-driving Zonk! 
against the paneled wall. 

Then it's hustle, hustle upstairs to the television set, just 
in time for the sign-on. "Boston Bruins Hockey,” intones 
the announcer's voice as if proclaiming the Second Com- 
ing. Uniforms swirl on the screen to the accompaniment 
of a typical sports musical theme, jazz with warlike 
undertones. 

The calendar on the door of Doug's bedroom, right 
below the sticker declaring this is bruins country, is 
marked in red for the days of Boston’s TV games. Sixty in 
a season. Not counting playoffs. Not counting All-Star 
Games. Not counting digests of games packaged as Bruins 
Highlights. Then there's the summer repeats of everything, 
almost as many reruns as I Love Lucy. Not to speak of 
The Derek Sanderson Show , a rather tensely casual rap 
session that Doug watches each Saturday, even when Der- 
ek, for Pete’s sake, is talking to a girl. 

But the street, the backyard rink, the audiovisuals, the 
library are just dream feeders, substitutes for the real thing. 
In September the word goes out for youth hockey like a 
muted jungle drum. No promotion, no advertising is nec- 
essary. A small announcement appears in the local paper 
among the painting, wallpapering and floor-finishing ads. 
But the young natives get the message. Would-be Orrs are 
turned away by the dozens. 

From late October to March, Doug's life centers about 
the weekly, sometimes twice-weekly, sessions. Moving from 
rink to rink at ungodly hours, searching out ice like an 
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Arab sniffing for an oasis, Doug at face-off time is where 
the dream all comes together. 

On the ice, helmeted, padded, uniformed, the super- 
star’s style is different from those street hockey games. 
Doug and his teammates now play with the cool reserve 
of old professionals. The bored, nonchalant look is cul- 
tivated— Derek Sanderson without a mustache, the 19th- 
century train-robber gaze. 

The goalie on Doug’s team is called The Hopper. There 
are two reasons why a Pee Wee becomes a goalie, besides 
lousy skating. He loves to put on all that extra equip- 
ment, and he loves to flop. The true-blue Pee Wee goalie 
does more splits than a ballerina in Swan Lake. He doesn't 
know the meaning of an easy slop. Even if the puck bare- 
ly reaches him, he makes three moves with the stick, des- 
perately wiggles his catching glove, then finally dives across 
the goal mouth at the final instant. 

The team's best defenseman is called Headhunter. He 
runs a bit to fat, but he sucks in his stomach when he 
thinks of it, scowls and wears his shoulder pads high. Head- 
hunter's trip to the penalty box turns into one of the 
grand exits of sport. He pounds his helmet in agony and 
incomprehension, rolls his eyes toward the Divine Referee 
above and always manages to spit just before he leaves 
the ice. 

Doug, the center, is known as Play maker. He favors a 
dipsy-doodfc manner of puck carrying — fots of weaving 
and faking— patterned after Phil Esposito. Like his team- 
mates. Doug's style gets the staggers after two minutes on 
a shift. 




His left wing has a habit of recreating with the puck in 
great arcing circles behind his own net. He is known as 
Swoop, and no coach so far has been able to convince 
him that the backward-S isn’t the straighlest line to the 
NHL, even though he once scored on his own goalie, bring- 
ing The Flopper to tears. 

Doug's right wing is named The Digger, though ev- 
erybody has forgotten why he is called that. He claims it's 
because he's so good at digging the puck out of the cor- 
ners, only he isn't. Probably it’s because of his stride. The 
Digger comes up ice with choppy little steps, each half 
stride an excavation. 

Even Doug's coach has a nickname, being secretly referred 
to among his troops as The Stamper. He is a short, fat man 
who stays off skates whenever possible. At practices he 
makes it a point to coast, leaning slightly backward, leaving 
the impression of untapped reserves. At games he paces be- 
hind the bench the way Bruin Coach Harry Sinden used to in 
that memorable Stanley Cup season of 1969-70. When he 
doesn't like what is happening before his eyes, the coach 
talks to himself— -“Come on! Come on-n-n!" — and he 
stamps. Before every game he tells the team, “I hate to lose." 
After every loss he feels personally let down. 

If Doug's team, the Pee Wee Blackhawks, don't let The 
Stamper down too often, they will get in playoffs. Playoffs 
can lead to a state or regional championship. And All- 
Star status can lead Doug to the showdown: American vs. 
Canadian Pee Wees. A preliminary testing of the dream. 
More on that later. 

Meantime, back to certainties, like the end of the of- 
ficial season, a mournful yet decision-making day in the 
life of Super Pee Wee. The off season separates the hock- 
ey maniac from the mere enthusiast. A Pee Wee like Doug 
can be found skating when other boys are swimming. 

continued 




AWAKENING continued 

To service the American would-be Bobby Orr market, a 
whole new institution has been invented, the Canadian 
summer hockey camp. The smart entrepreneur buys a few 
acres of backwoods and signs up a couple of marquee 
names. (The Orr-Walton Sports Camp, naturally, is the 
most famous.) Smart entrepreneur then lays out a large 
promotion campaign and a small ice surface, and he is in 
business. The tab per boy averages SI 10-$ 1 25 per week, 
plus travel money (roughly S200 for a Pee Wee from Bos- 
ton flying to Orr's mecca). Doug sent in his application 
early but, in these hockey-mad times, early can easily be 
too late. 

If Doug doesn't make the Canadian camps' quota, he 
signs up for a three-week course at a friendly neighbor- 
hood institution like Jack Kelley's Hockey School. Kel- 
ley, coach at Boston University, charges SI 60 for the ses- 
sion, and he too rejects almost as many as he accepts. 

For those cost accountants who measure their obses- 
sions in dollars and cents, here is what it takes to put a 
Doug D. on the ice first-class — maybe rear-end skating to 
nowhere. Skates: S25-S60. Gloves: S15-S35. Helmet: S5- 
SIO. Mouth guard: SI. 50. Cup and supporter: S3. 75. Shin 
guards: SI5-S25. Shoulder pads: SI 5. Elbow guards: S5- 
SIO. Jersey: S6.50. Pants: S15-S20. Stockings: S3. 25. Sus- 
penders: SI. 75. Garter belt: S2.50. Ankle guards: S5. Stick: 
S5. Skating time at a rink costs about SI. 50 an hour. Add 
in a few weeks at a Canadian summer camp, that knowl- 
edge center of books, film and records, and the total cost 
runs between S750 and 51,000. 

Behind the Pee Wee dreamer is another dreamer, of 
course. He has been half visible in the plot already. The 
jock in the windbreaker sucking on the cold cigar in Scene 
One. The saint who listened without complaint to a puck — 
a real official Cooper puck — going Zonk! against his 
playroom paneling. The guy just beyond the cheese dip 
and potato chips at those 60 televised Bruin games. The 
wallet carrier, the dream funder behind the whole Doug 
D. operation. 

Fathers of Pee Wees may be less conspicuous and ag- 
gressive— sometimes — but they bear roughly the same 
relationship to the Pee Wee Bobby Orrs that star-struck 
mothers used to bear to their would-be Shirley Temples. 
More often than not, the son's young dream starts in the 
father's overage head. 

Doug's old man wasn't a hockey ace. He wasn't an ace 
at anything. That may be a significant point. He was an also- 
ran who wasn't even terribly interested in sports. But a 
funny thing happened to him on the way to middle age. 
Everything that had once been important — sex, a red con- 
vertible, the job just ahead of him at the office, a home of 
his own— suddenly seemed less important. And things that 
had been less important, like sports, suddenly seemed more 
important. Nobody knows exactly why, least of all, he. 

When Doug was a couple of years old. his father joined 
the Y. He did Royal Canadian Air Force exercises when 
everybody else was doing Royal Canadian Air Force ex- 
ercises. When everybody jogged, he jogged. 

Call him crazy, but he’s not convinced that drugs, ho- 
mosexuality and Vietnam wouldn't go away if boys would 
concentrate on sport. In a world where everything's a 


game, Doug's father isn't sure but what real games are 
what count. Would he honestly want his boy to grow up 
to be President? Who knows what a President actually is 
anymore? But a Bobby Orr, that’s something else, some- 
thing one can almost touch and feel. Something one can 
still understand. 

At 9:30 Doug goes to bed. One last check in The Com- 
plete Encyclopedia of Ice Hockey — yes, it did take just 21 
seconds for Bill Mosienko to score three goals the night 
of March 23, 1952 in Madison Square Garden. One last 
spin, like taps, of The Two Sides of Bobby Orr: "I like 
to pass crisp ... I like to make a habit of passing 
quite swift . . . carrying the puck, you got to remember, 
keep that puck out in front of you . . . keep your head 
up. . . And so to bed. 

But as long as Doug's father is awake, the dream of the 
making of an American Orr goes on. 

Do the youth hockey coaches in this country know 
enough to teach the game right, he wonders. Right enough 
to make a champion? Doug's father once heard Derek 
Sanderson deliver an emphatic no, and that bothers him. 

Are Americans tough enough to go up against Cana- 
dians, those hungry farm-muscled kids? The Bruin pen- 
alty killer, Ed Westfall, has made cracks to interviewers 
about American kids being soft, chauffeured to and from 
the rinks. That bothers Doug’s father, too. 

And even if Doug is conditioned like Charles Atlas Jr. 
and coached by Punch Imlach in disguise, what becomes 
of him when he reaches 14? This is when the school sys- 
tem takes over with its no-outs ide-teams rule. This is when 
the youth hockey program begins to fall apart. And this is 
when the Canadian Bobby Orr really puts ice between him- 
self and the American would-be. 

The 14-year-old Canadian, Doug’s father knows, will 
be playing junior hockey — 60 to 80 games a season of NHL- 
style, tooth-loosening hockey. Doug, if he is lucky, will 
make the school team, a squad of perhaps 15. There is no 
way to absorb the dozens and dozens of ex-Pee Wees 
from the youth program. Then Doug will play maybe 20 
games of gentlemanly, limited body-checking hockey, for 
12-minute periods only. 

The later Doug's father stays up, the higher the odds 
seem against his son becoming an NHL champion. Re- 
alistically it does a father no good to cite a few bor- 
derline cases from Minnesota, where American kids have 
gone on to success. (Frank Brimsek from Eveleth, Minn, 
was the Bruin goalie when Doug's father’s father first 
took him to a game. A man could buy a Bruin ticket 
then.) At present, Doug’s father knows, America's con- 
tribution to big-league hockey is considerably less than 
that of Czechoslovakia, which, after all, produced Stan 
Mikita. Players like Bobby Sheehan of Weymouth, Mass, 
and Larry Pleau of Lynn have performed briefly for the 
Montreal Canadiens. In the past 20 years players from 
Doug's home state have scored just 13 goals in the NHL, 
hardly a staggering total — especially considering the fact 
that in one game during that period a substitute goalie 
from Arlington, Mass, allowed six goals to fly by him into 
the net. Needless to say, the unfortunate goalie never ap- 
peared in another NHL game. 


Still, history does not stop a dreamer. Besides, Doug's 
father knows another kind of history, too. He knows of 
a man in the next town going into debt to make a 
court case out of his boy’s right to play youth hockey 
and school hockey simultaneously, the right to go all 
the way with an obsession. He has heard of a legendary 
coach who built a special room in his cellar where he 
used to hang out the boys’ jerseys to dry — all the Pee 
Wees, Bantams and Midgets in town. After a heavy week- 
end schedule, he is reputed to have inspected, sewed and 



spot-cleaned where necessary, then aired 400 soggy jerseys. 

With fanatics like these, can an American Bobby Orr 
be far behind? 

First dreams first. Doug’s father has a reasonable hal- 
lucination he allows himself at midnight when he is as 
calmed down as he ever gets. During the February va- 
cation there is a sort of world championship of Pee Wees 
in Quebec City. At any rate, all-star teams come from as 
far away as Mexico. Hockey in Mexico! Isn't that trying 
to tell an American father something? The final game is 
on national TV. Prime Minister Trudeau drops the puck. 
The arena holds 16,000 people, and over 18,000 crowd in. 
The stuff that dreams are made of. 

The score is 0-0 during the final minute of play. Doug 
D. comes from behind his own net slowly, picking up 
speed. He gets by one man, gets by two. He's really flying. 
He makes a shift on the defense. He’s moving in, he 
fakes, he shoots — he scores! 

" Sacrebleu /’’ cry the Quebec fans. “Keep an eye on 
that gar con. In eight, maybe 10 years. . . .” 

It is a stepping-stone dream, a dream for 40-year-old 
fathers late at night—a dream on the way to the dream of 
the making of an American Bobby Orr. end 
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GRIM REAPERS 
OF THE LAND’S BOUNTY 

Hunters and anglers who do not heed fish and game 
codes— who snag trout with gang hooks and deerslay with jacklights— 
destroy the spirit as well as the substance of outdoor sport. 
A poet living in rural Michigan indicts these violators of nature 
by JIM HARRISON 


P icture this man on a cool late sum- 
mer morning, barely dawn: gaunt, 
bearded, walking through his barnyard 
carrying a Winchester 30-30, wearing a 
frayed denim coat and mauve velvet bell- 
bottoms. He is broke and though able- 
bodied he thinks of himself as an artist 
and immune to the ordinary require- 
ments of a livelihood. Perhaps he is. He 
is one of the now numberless dropouts 
from urban society, part of a new agrar- 
ian movement, the “back to the land” bit 
that seems to be sweeping young writ- 
ers. But he hankers for meat rather than 
the usual brown rice. I myself in a 
fatuous moment have told him of my 
own 200-gram-a-day protein diet — meat, 
meat, meat, lots of it with cheese and 
eggs, plus all the fruit you can lift from 
neighboring orchards and all the bour- 
bon you can afford during evening pool 
games. Who needs macrobiotics. 

Anyway, back to the barnyard. The 
killer lets the horses out of the paddock 
and they run off through the ground 
mist. The morning is windless and the 
grass soaked with dew, ideal conditions 
for poaching a deer. He walks up the 
hill behind his house, very steep. He is 
temporarily winded and sits down for a 
cigarette. Thirty miles out in Lake Mich- 
igan the morning sun has turned the 
steep clifTs of South Fox Island golden. 
There is a three-foot moderate roll, the 


lake trout and coho trailers will be out 
today in all of their overequipped glo- 
ry. Later in the season he will snag lake 
trout from the Leland River, or per- 
haps even catch some fairly. He thinks 
of the coho as totally contemptible — 
anyone with a deft hand can pluck them 
from the feeder streams. 

About 500 yards to the east, clearly 
visible from the hill, is a deserted or- 
chard and a grove of brilliantly white 
birch trees. Beautiful. He will walk 
quietly through a long neck of woods 
until he is within 100 yards of the or- 
chard. Except in the deepest forest, deer 
are largely nocturnal feeders in Mich- 
igan, but they can still be seen in some 
quantity at dawn or dusk if you know 
where to look. During the day they fil- 
ter into the sweet coolness of cedar 
swamps or into the rows of the vast 
Christmas tree plantations. He sits and 
rests his rifle on a stump. He imme- 
diately spots a large doe between the sec- 
ond and third rows of the orchard, and 
farther back in the scrubby neglected 
trees a second-year buck, maybe 130 
pounds, perfect eating size. He aims 
quickly just behind and a trifle below 
the shoulder and fires. The buck stum- 
bles, then bursts into full speed. But 
this energy is deceptive and the animal 
soon drops. My friend hides his rifle, cov- 
ering it with dead leaves. If you do hap- 


pen to get caught — the odds are against 
it — your rifle is confiscated. He jogs 
down to the deer, stoops, hoists its dead 
weight to his shoulder and heads back 
to the house. 

A few hours later his pickup pulls 
into my yard. I am in the barn won- 
dering how I can fix one of the box 
stalls when my brother has bent the neck 
of my hammer pulling spikes. I hear 
the truck and when I come out into the 
yard he hands me a large bloody pack- 
age. Everything is understood. We go 
into the kitchen and have a drink though 
it is only 10 in the morning. We slice 
the buck's liver very thin, then drive to 
the grocery store where I have some in- 
expensive white Bordeaux on order. 
When we get back my wife has sauteed 
the liver lightly in clarified butter. We 
eat this indescribably delicious liver, 
which far exceeds calf's liver in flavor 
and tenderness. A hint of apple, clover 
and fern. We drink a few bottles of wine 
and he goes home and I take a nap. 
That evening my wife slices a venison 
loin into medallions, which she again 
cooks simply. During the afternoon I 
had driven into Traverse City to splurge 
on a bottle of Chateauneuf-du-Pape. The 
meal — the loin and a simple salad of 
fresh garden lettuce, tomatoes and some 
green onions — was exquisite. 

End of tale. I wouldn't have shot the 

continued 
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GRIM REAPERS continued 


deer myself. But 1 ate a lot of it, prob- 
ably 10 pounds in all. I think it was 
wrong to shoot the deer. Part of the rea- 
son I would not have killed it is that I 
am no longer able to shoot at mam- 
mals. Grouse and woodcock, yes. But 
gutting and skinning a deer reminds me 
too much of the human carcass and a 
deer heart too closely resembles my own. 
My feelings are a trifle ambivalent on 
this particular incident but I have de- 
cided my friend is a violator only bare- 
ly more tolerable than the cruder sort. 
If it had been one of the local Indians — 
it often is — I would have found it easy 
to bow to the ancestral privilege. But 
my friend is not a local Indian. 

Game hoggery is not the point. The 
issue is much larger than human greed. 
We have marked these creatures to be 
hunted and slaughtered, and destroyed 
all but a remnant of their natural en- 
emies. But fish and mammals must be 
considered part of a larger social con- 
tract, and just laws for their protection 
enforced with great vigor. The first closed 
deer season in our country due to de- 
pletion of the herds occurred in 1694 in 
Massachusetts. Someone once said, 
"The predator husbands his prey." The 
act of violation is ingrained, habitual; 
it represents a clearly pathological form 
of outdoor atavism. Not one violator 
out of a hundred acts out of real need 
or hunger. The belief that he does is an- 
other of many witless infatuations with 
local color. 

I have an inordinate amount of time to 
think and wander around. Poets muse 
a lot. Or as Whitman, no mean fish- 
erman, said, "1 loaf and invite my soul.” 
Mostly loaf. I have always found that I 
can think better and more lucidly with 
my Fox Sterlingworth, or any of a num- 
ber of fly rods, in hand. I’m a poor 
shot, but I really do miss some grouse 
because I’m thinking. Recently 1 was 
walking along a stream that empties into 
Lake Michigan within half a dozen miles 
of my farm. It was late October, with a 
thin skein of snow that would melt off 
by afternoon. There were splotches of 
blood everywhere and many footprints 
and small piles of coho guts. The fish 
were nearly choking the stream, motion- 
less except for an errant flip of tail to 
maintain position. And there were some 
dead ones piled up near a small logjam. 
They stank in the sharp fall air with 
the pervasive stench of a dead shorthorn 


1 had once found near the Manistee Riv- 
er. Oh, well. Sport will be sport. No 
doubt someone had illegally clubbed a 
few for his smokehouse. Clubbed or 
pitched them out with a fork or shovel 
as one pitches manure. They are sur- 
prisingly good if properly smoked, 
though you must slice and scrape out 
the belly fat because of the concentrated 
DDT found there. But in the stream, in 
their fairly advanced stage of deliques- 
cence, with backs and snouts scarred 
and sore and whitish, they looked con- 
siderably less interesting than flounder- 
ing carp. How could a steelhead swim 
through this aquatic garbage to spawn? 
Tune in later, maybe another year or 
two, folks. 



I walked back to my car and drove 
west two miles to the stream mouth. 
This confluence of waters has never pro- 
duced any really big trout, but it is fine 
for close-to-home fishing. I rigged my 
steelhead rod, put on my waders and 
began casting into a mild headwind, 
which required a low-profile turnover. 
Around here one learns to appreciate 
anything less than 15 knots, though if 
the water is too still the fishing is bad. I 
am not a pretty caster and my ability to 


double-haul, thus increasing line speed, 
is imperfect; when you flunk a double 
haul the line whips and cracks, then col- 
lapses around your head and you are 
frustrated and sad as only a flycaster 
can be, glad only that no one was watch- 
ing. 1 hooked two small fish on an at- 
tractor pattern and lost them after a 
few jumps. Then J hooked a larger fish 
on a lightly weighted Muddler and with- 
in an asthmatic half hour of coaxing 1 
beached it. I was breathless, insanely ex- 
cited. A steelhead, maybe six pounds 
with a vague pink stripe and short for 
his weight, chunky, muscular, a very 
healthy fish. Yum. Then this retired con- 
tractor from Ann Arbor 1 know came 
along and began casting with a small 
spoon and light spinning tackle. He is a 
pleasant sort, mildly arthritic, so his 
sport exacts no small amount of pain — 
the water is cold and the wind is cold 
and moist. He fished for an hour or so 
before he hooked an ungodly animal, a 
steelhead that porpoised like a berserk 
marlin, easily the largest I had ever seen, 
ft made a long lateral run and he fol- 
lowed it down the beach for a few hun- 
dred yards before the fish turned and 
headed out for South Manitou Island 
and, beyond that, Wisconsin. It cleaned 
him. We sat and talked about the beast 
and I could see that his hands were 
shaking. 

Three more fishermen came along and 
began casting in my spot with huge tre- 
ble-hooked spoons. One of them quick- 
ly changed to a heavy bell sinker to 
which he had attached large hooks. They 
were using what is known in Michigan 
as the "Newaygo Twitch”; three easy 
turns of the reel and then a violent reef. 
It is a fine method for foul-hooking and 
snagging coho and Chinook, even spawn- 
ing steelhead and lake trout. The Mich- 
igan Department of Natural Resources 
has submitted to political pressure and 
ruled that foul-hooked salmon can be 
kept rather than released and this rul- 
ing has encouraged bozos by the thou- 
sand to use the twitch method to the 
exclusion of all other styles of fishing. I 
have seen sportsmen snag upwards of 
200 pounds of lake trout — incredibly far 
over the legal limit — in the Leland Riv- 
er where the fish are in layers devour- 
ing their own aborted spawn below the 
dam. And these people have been led 
to think they are fishing. Anyway, 1 left 
the beach immediately. 1 stopped into 
Dick’s Tavern to calm my abraded 
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nerves. I often fantasize about bullwhip- 
ping these creeps as Mother Nature’s 
Dark Enforcer. When my imagination 
for vengeance is depleted I think about 
moving to Montana where such yuks, I 
suppose, arc as plentiful, but seem at 
least less visible. It is strange to see a gov- 
ernment agency sponsoring acts that are 
a degradation of the soul of sport. It is 
as if the National Football League were 
to encourage and promote face-mask 
tackling. Take a firm grasp and rip his 
damn head off. 

It is a silly mistake. I've found, to as- 
sume that rules of fair play are shared. 
I have met and talked at length with 
men who harry and club to death both 
fox and coyote from snowmobiles. It 
should not seem necessary to pass laws 
against so base and resolutely mindless 
a practice, but it is necessary. I suppose 
that in simplistic terms our acquisitive 
and competitive urges have been trans- 
ferred directly to sport — one can “win" 
over fish or beast but, unlike what hap- 
pens in other forms of sport, the vio- 
lator disregards all the rules. A certain 
desolate insensitivity persists: I know 
some seemingly pleasant enough young 
men who in the past have gathered up 
stray dogs to use as target practice to 
hone their skills. This is not the sort of 
thing one can argue about. Neither can 
one question the logic of the hunting 
club members who bait deer with ap- 
ples, corn and a salt lick, and then on 
the crisp dawn of the first day of the sea- 
son fire away at the feeding animals. Or 
marksmen who hang around rural 
dumps to get their garbage bear. Or those 
who wander around swamps adjacent 
to lakes in the spring collecting gunny 
sacks of spawning pike: usually they are 
the same people who tell you that fish- 
ing "isn’t what it used to be.” To be 
sure, the majority of sportsmen follow 
the laws with some care, but the ma- 
jority is scarcely overwhelming. More 
like a plurality with a grand clot of the 
indifferent buffering the middle. And si- 
lent, at best. Not to mention the chuckle- 
wink aspect, the we're-all-cowpokes- 
ain’t-we attitude, of so many judges who 
mete out wrist-slap fines to game-law 
violators. 

I think I was about 14 when the prob- 
lem first became apparent to me. It was 
late in November near the end of the 
deer season, very cold up in Michigan 
with a foot of fine powder snow, not 
bad to walk in as it burst around one’s 


feet like weightless down or fluff. I was 
hunting along a ridge that completely 
encircled a large gully forming a bowl. 
At the bottom of the bowl there was a 
small marsh of tag alder, snake-grass, 
dried-up cattails and brake, and per- 
haps four or five slender tamarack. I 
sat down on a boulder to eat my lunch 
and watch the swale, thinking it might 
hold a large buck or even a young spike- 
horn. Across my lap I held an antique 38- 
40. the accuracy of which was less than 
profound but better anyhow than the 
shotgun and slug my friends used, which 
was an embarrassment to them. After 
an hour of sitting and staring, staring 
so hard that my eyes tried to trace the 
shapes I wanted to see, four deer calm- 
ly walked out of the far side of the swale. 
I looked at them quickly through my 
peepsight. All female. They picked their 
way cautiously single file toward a su- 
mac thicket on the side of the hill, try- 
ing to minimize the time spent in the 
open. But then an explosion, a barrage, 
a fusillade. The first doc made the thick- 
et and bounded up and over the ridge. 
The second dropped in her tracks but 
the third, shot probably in the hind- 
quarters, tried to drag herself back to 
the swale by her forefeet. Then she was 
hit again and was still. The fourth doe 
ran in narrowing, convulsive circles un- 
til she dropped. 

I don’t remember thinking anything. 
I only watched. Three men walked down 
the hill and looked at the deer. They 
were talking but were too far away for 
me to hear distinctly. I sat very still 
until their red forms disappeared. I didn’t 
go down the hill and look at the dead 
deer. 1 thought the game warden might 
come along and think I had shot them 
and the fine for shooting a doe would 
be enormous for someone who earned 
at best $2 a day for hoeing potatoes. I 
hunted without thought for a few more 
hours, getting a hopeless shot at a dis- 
tant buck, and then walked to the car 
where I was to meet my father when it 
began to get dark. All the staccato noise 
of the rifle shots had served to remind 
me of the Korean war and what it must 
sound like. Pork Chop Hill was much 
in the news in those days. 

I think it was Edward Abbey who coined 
the phrase “cowboy consciousness” to 
describe that peculiar set of attitudes 
many Americans still hold: the land is 
endless, unspoiled, mysterious, still re- 
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maining to be overcome and finally won. 
So shoot, kill, bang-bang-bang. WOW! 
And city dwellers, it seems, who come 
to the country during the hunting and 
fishing seasons, are now more guilty of 
these attitudes than their rural counter- 
parts, who sense the diminishing wilder- 
ness around them, the truncated free- 
dom of movement. Every dentist and 
machinist and welder and insurance ad- 
juster in Michigan either owns or wants 
to own 20 posted acres “up north.” 

But we are hopeless romanticists about 
this imaginary Big Woods— it simply no 
longer exists in any faintly viable form. 
Even one of the far corners of creation, 
the North Slope of the Brooks Range, 
is littered with oil drums. It seems fun- 
ny, too, to discover that every American 
in the deepest little synapse in his brain 
considers himself a natural at hunting 
and fishing, a genetic Pete Maravich of 
the outback, wherever that is. We al- 
ways tell each other that the deer are 
on the ridges today or in the swamps 
or clustered in the grape arbors or frit- 
tering away the morning behind the 
woodpile despite the fact that few of us 
could identify five trees at gunpoint. And 
every little rural enclave has its number 
of wise old owls who have spent a life- 
time sipping draft beer and schnapps 
and are rife with such witticisms as “you 
greenhorns couldn’t hit a bull in the 
butt with a banjo. Now back in 1928, 
why. . . .” The point is that in the old 
days the rivers were stiff with giant bull 
trout and deer wandered the countryside 
in grand herds like Idaho sheep. You 
didn’t even have to aim. This cowboy 
consciousness is so ingrained and over- 
whelming in some violators that they 
will suffer any risks. A poacher near 
here was arrested for the 20th time, fined 
SI, 000 and given 165 days in jail. An 
equal punishment was given to two men 
who dynamited a rainbow holding pond 
at a weir. I somehow doubt that this 
will discourage them. 

I feel a very precise melancholy when I 
hear rifle shots in the middle of a Sep- 
tember night; the jacklighters are at work 
after a tepid evening at the bowling al- 
ley. Picture this recent local case. A yel- 
low cone of light is shining into a field. 
It is a powerful beam and nothing an- 
imate within a hundred yards escapes 
its illumination. Three teen-agers are sit- 
ting in an old Mercury playing the light 
against the backdrop of woods and field 
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as they drive slowly along a gravel road. 
One of them has a loaded rifle. If a 
deer is spotted the light paralyzes it hyp- 
notically. The deer will stare without mo- 
tion into the light and even the shab- 
biest marksman can pick his shot. But 
this will prove an unfortunate night for 
shining deer. A car approaches from the 
rear at high speed and swerves in front 
of the hunters to block any escape. It is 
Rcino Narva, the game warden, to the 
rescue. In this particular instance all of 
the culprits are juveniles and first of- 
fenders and the sentences are light. 

There is nothing inscrutable about the 
matter of violation. I fancy myself an 
amateur naturalist and have hot flashes 
when I think of the sins of my past, harm- 
less and usual though they may be. I 
think of the large brown trout I caught 
at age 12 by illegal set line in the Mus- 
kegon River. Turtles had eaten all but 
its head by the time I pulled the line in. 
I nailed the head to the barn alongside 
my pike and bass skulls as if I had caught 
the fish by fair means. Or the roosting 
grouse stalked and shot with a .22. Or 
diving into a lake for weeks on end with 
a knife, handle in mouth, to carve the 
heads off turtles we flushed from logs. 
We thought they were killing our fish. 
Or shooting crows. Or shooting at deer 
in midsummer with bow and arrow, 
though 1 don't remember ever coming 
close. All the mindless sins of youth com- 
mitted in the haze of reading Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Zane Grey, James Oliver 
Curwood, Jack London and Ernest Se- 
ton; wanting to be a steely half-breed 
Robert Mitchum type with hatchet, re- 
volver, cartridge belt and a long mane 
of hair trained with bear grease. 

Gentle reader, rules will never stop the 
jacklighter and snagger, the violator. It 
is not so much that enforcement of the 
law is inept, but that respect for the spir- 
it of the law is insufficient. And in Mich- 
igan there are fabulous ironies; a por- 
tion of any fine for a game violation is 
earmarked as "restitution to the state." 
But you might well be shining your deer 
in an opening in a forest that has been 
ravaged by the oil interests — public land 
doled away for peanuts by conservation- 
ists in a state with boggling population 
and recreation problems. Or you might 
get caught snagging a trout in Manistee 
Lake where a paper company belches 
out thousands of gallons of fluid waste 
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daily into public waters so rank that a 
motorboat scarcely can manage a wake. 
Who is violating what? Or as Rene Char 
said, “Who stands on the gangplank 
directing operations? The captain or — 
the rats?" Not a very subtle distinction, 
hereabouts. The problems seem, and per- 
haps are, insuperable. The political-busi- 
ness-conservation relationship in Mich- 
igan often reminds one of old-style Bos- 
ton politics; everyone gets a piece of 
the action but the pie itself suffers from 
terminal rot. Of course, this is ho-hum 
stuff now. Pollution is "in committee” 
everywhere and government is firming 
up its stand, a la kumquat jelly, with a 
lid of yellow paraffin. 1 have a dreamy 
plot afoot for a court test to be decided 
on Saturn wherein the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights would be made to apply 
to fish and mammals. 

Finally, it is a very strange arrogance in 
man that enables him to chase the last 
of the whales around the ocean for prof- 
it, shoot polar bear cubs for trophies, 
allow Count Blah-Blah to blast 885 
pheasants in one day. It is much too de- 
signed to be called crazy or impetuous. 

Those lines of Robert Duncan’s about 
Robin Hood come back to me now: 
“How we loved him /in childhood and 
hoped to abide by his code /that took 
life as its law!" The key word here is 
"code.” Sport must be sporting. We have 
a strong tendency to act the weasel in 
the hen house. At dawn not a single 
cluck was heard. It might be prepos- 
terous to think we will change, but there 
arc signs. Judges are becoming sterner 
and people are aware of environmental 
problems to a degree not known in this 
country before. Game wardens get more 
cooperation from the ordinary citizen 
than they used to. Violating is losing its 
aura of rube cuteness. 

The true violator, though, will persist 
in all of his pathological glory. Even if 
there were no game left on earth, some- 
thing would be devised. Maybe a new 
sport on this order: ganghooking Farm- 
er Brown’s pigs. A high-speed power 
winch mounted on a vehicle hood is re- 
quired, and a harpoon with large hooks. 
You shoot the harpoon over the pig’s 
back and press the winch button. Zap! 
You’ve got yourself a squealer. Pre- 
cautions: make sure Farmer Brown is 
away for the day, and take your fin- 
ger off the winch button in time or 
the pork will really fly. end 
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made her kiss through a 
handkerchief. It was panic. 


No sooner was the World War I Armistice declared 
than the universe was rocked by a more deadly horror. 


against handshaking. And any public kissing or phoning 
was usually done through a handkerchief. 



Influenza. 

It raged from continent to continent. It mowed 
down 5 million in India. Some 400,000 in the United 
States died from it. In a few short months it killed off 
more people than the four years of World War I. 

Because nobody then knew how this devastating 
disease spread from person to person, some strange 
“remedies" were tried. The New York Public Library 
stopped all circulation of books. Barber shops went out 
of business. The New York Medical Society warned 
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Tie game, bottom of the ninth. Bases loaded, 
two out. You've got Monday at the plate with Campaneris 
on third. Seaver looked tired a minute ago, but now he's 
throwing smoke. Campy certainly has the speed to steal 
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OCTOBER FEVER 
Baseball's Biggest Show 
Infects the Faithful like Ragweed 

Every year, on schedule, the swallows 
wing back to Capistrano. The mayfly 
hatches out its delicate-winged 
nymphs. The ragweed flourishes and 
pours out its pollen across fields and 
backyards. 

And every year about half the 
reading, listening and viewing 
population of the United States 
becomes infected with a recurring 
fever in the ebbing days of summer. 
They are, of course, afflicted by the 
bug Certatio Mundus Baseballi, which 
has been incubating for a 162-game 
season to determine the protagonists 
who will meet in October to vie for the 
baseball championship of the world. 
The World Series is baseball's greatest 
show and many people maintain that it 
is the premier spectacle of all 
professional sports in terms of 


sustained interest and attendance. 
Other championship events may be 
older, like the U. S. Open or the 
Kentucky Derby, and others, like the 
Indianapolis 500, may draw more fans 
on a single day. But since 1903, when 
its format was established as we know 
it today, the Series has attracted more 
people and more money than any other 
sports playoff in the world. 

In the 67 Series meetings between 
representatives of the American and 
National Leagues, some 16,500,000 
spectators have attended the games. 
Total receipts, including broadcast 
rights fees, have reached the 
astounding mark of nearly $135 
million. As many as 420,000 fans have 
attended a single Series and gate 
receipts have ranged from $50,000 to 
over $3,000,000. The players, who 
share in only the first four games' box 
office take, are paid according to a 
winning-losing ratio. In the early days, 
a winning player’s share amounted to a 


little more than $1,000 and the losing 
player’s share at one time dipped below 
$500. Today the rewards have ballooned. 
In 1969, when league divisional 
playoff's were established, the players 
shared in combined receipts from the 
playoffs and the Series. Each winning 
player received over $18,000 and each 
losing player $14,000. 

THE SEEDS OF CHALLENGE 
The Boston Americans Dare 
Pittsburgh's Pirates 

Before 1903, the officially recognized 
year for the beginning of “modern” 
World Series competition, there were 
several matches arranged between 
erstwhile winners of the National and 
American Association Leagues. The 
first such informal meeting for the 
“championship of the United States” 
occurred in 1884 when the Providence 
Grays locked in combat with— would 
you believe-the New York Mets, more 
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formally known in those days as the 
Metropolitans. The Providence 
champions were led by a legendary 
pitcher named Charles "Old Hoss” 
Radbourn who during the season had 
racked up a total of 60 wins and 12 
losses. Radbourn proved out his record 
by winning three straight games over 
the hapless Mets. 

In succeeding years rival league 
champions met for symbolic trophies 
known as the Temple Cup and The 
Dauvray Cup. In one ludicrous series, 
played in 1887, the Detroit Wolverines 
and the St. Louis Browns played an 
incredible marathon of 15 games, with 
the Browns winning ten games to five. 

Thereafter, Series competition 
was sporadic until 1903 when the 
American League, led by its president, 
Ban Johnson, literally forced the older 
National into a challenge match. (It 
was much like the mutual meeting of 
minds between the NFL and AFL in 
professional football.) The first meeting 
matched the Pittsburgh Premiers, or 
Pirates, against the Boston Americans, 
later to be known as the Red Sox. The 
series was to be decided on a best-of- 
nine games basis, that is, the first team 
to win five games would be declared the 
winner. Pittsburgh, led by the peerless 



John P. (Honus) Wagner was 
considered the stronger entry, but the 
Pirates were hampered by injuries to 
key pitchers. The Boston team was 
paced by the fine pitching of Bill 
Dineen, who later became an umpire, 
and the veteran Denton T. (Cy) Young, 
who won more than 500 games in his 
career. Dineen won three games and 
Young two to lead the Red Sox to 
victory, five games to three. For 
Pittsburgh, the hero was pitcher 
Charles (Deacon) Phillippe. The 
Deacon pitched five complete games, 
winning three and losing two. Honus 
Wagner batted a pitiful .222 and made 
six errors. Indeed, both clubs 
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performed poorly in the field, making a 
total of 32 errors, a record surpassed 
only by the 34 miscues committed by 
the Pirates and Detroit Tigers in 1909. 

The following year saw the only 
break in World Series competition. The 
Boston Red Sox repeated as champions 
of the American League and were set 
to meet the National League winners, 
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the New York Giants, managed by 
John J. McGraw. However, the 
brilliant but often irascible McGraw, 
backed by the Giants owner, John T. 
Brush, refused to meet the Red Sox 
and the Series was not played that 
year. In 1905 the Giants won the NL 
pennant again and Brush, heeding the 
clamor for a resumption of 



championship play agreed to meet the 
Philadelphia Athletics in a best-of- 
seven series of games. The Series 
proved to be a sweet one for McGraw 
and a disaster for Connie Mack’s A’s. 



For the fans it turned out to be a 
superb exhibition of pitching skill. 
Every game was a shutout, with the 
Giants winning four games to one. The 
all-American ace of the New York 
staff, Christy Mathewson, set an 
unparalleled record by notching three 
consecutive victories without allowing 
a run and giving up only 14 hits. The 
only game won by the Athletics was a 
shutout by Chief Bender. 

The 1905 Series marked the high 
point of John McGraw’s success in 
championship playoffs. Although he 
led the Giants to eight more pennants 
he wound up with one of the poorest 
Series records with two wins and six 
losses, including three straight defeats 
in 1911-12 -13 and two more in 1923-24. 

A FEAST OF FIGURES 
FOR THE RECORD BUFFS 

Throughout the years of the World 
Series, interest in past records has 
burgeoned, especially among those fans 
who dote on the “stats” and will rise to 
concert pitch in argumentation over 
who did what and where and when, 
who had the most, the fewest and the 
highest and lowest. The official World 
Series Record Book contains over 400 
pages of fine type detailing every 
conceivable record and statistic of all 
the players who ever participated in a 
Series game. It is probably the most 
meticulous, and sometimes ludicrous, 
compendium of figures ever produced 
in sport. It dutifully reports such 
trivia as “Fewest Wild Pitches, Series, 
Both Clubs,” or “Most Times Faced 
Pitcher, Twice, Inning, Series” (2 
times, by Stanley F Musial ) . But 
perhaps the most arcane and 
impossible record is listed as “Most 
Base on Balls received by Batter in an 
Inning.” The answer is 2 and the 
record is held by one of the most inept 
batsmen in history, Vernon (Lefty) 
Gomez, who was walked twice in one 
inning in 1937 by, of all people, Carl 
Hubbell. 

While many of the records are 
freakish, most of them are genuine and 
of real interest. Some are most 
surprising, involving success or failure 
of the established superstars who have 
competed in the Series. Among the all- 
time batting champions, the list of 
those who failed to produce a batting 
average of better than .275 is enough 
to shred boyhood beliefs in Santa Claus 
and the Great Pumpkin. Tyrus 
Raymond Cobb, who won 12 American 
League batting titles and holds the 
highest lifetime hitting average ( .367) 
of all players, produced an average of 
a mere .262 in three World Series and 
failed to bat in a single run. Other 
established hitters did a little better. 
Consider Honus Wagner with an 


average of .274, or Joe DiMaggio with 
.271. Then there were other luminaries 
who fared even worse than Cobb. 
Rogers Hornsby, the all-time top hitter 
in the National League batted a mere 
.245; Stan Musial fashioned .256; the 
incomparable Willie Mays .234; and 
the legendary Ted Williams .200. 

Some of the game’s greatest 
pitchers also suffered ignominy in the 
World Series. After his magnificent 
performance in the 1905 championship 
in which he tossed three shutouts, 
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Christy Mathewson came up with an 
arm of clay. In three subsequent 
playoffs he managed only two more 
victories and lost five games to wind up 
with a career record of 5 and 5. Walter 
Johnson, the fabled Big Train, pitched 
in six Series games and came up with 
a 3W and 3L record, allowing 56 hits 
in 51 innings. Another speedball 
pitcher, Bobby Feller of the Cleveland 
Indians , lost two games and won none 
in the only appearance he made in 
Series competition. 

Not all the super stars were 
plagued by disappointing Series play. 

A few shone with their customary 
brilliance and produced extraordinary 
and enduring records. For example, 
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thrived on Series pitching when the 
chips were down. In 34 games spanning 
seven matches, he batted .361 and 
collected 43 hits, including eight 
doubles, three triples and ten homers. 
In the 1928 Series Lou went to bat 11 
official times, collected six hits, 
including one double, four home runs (a 
record) and batted in nine runs (also a 
record) . Although the top mark for 
runs batted in for total Series is held 
by Mickey Mantle with 40, it took him 
65 games to accomplish the feat. In 
contrast, Gehrig needed only 34 games 
to drive 35 runs across the plate. 

Shoeless Joe Jackson, considered 
by many to possess the finest natural 
swing in baseball had a batting mark 
of .345, this despite the fact that he 
was involved in the “Black Sox” 
scandal when he and seven of his 
teammates conspired to throw the 1919 
Series to the Cincinnati Reds. That 
year he set a record of 12 hits in eight 
games. Imagine what he might have 
done if he had really been trying. 

Other big-name hitters who 
distinguished themselves included 
Jimmy Foxx (.344) , Henry Aaron 
(.364), A1 Simmons (.329) and Eddie 
Collins (.328). But it remained for the 
most flamboyant star of them to 
fashion the most remarkable, most 
prodigious set of records in World 
Series history. He was, of course, 
George Herman (Babe) Ruth. The 
Babe not only broke records, he 
demolished them. Consider these 
exploits. In ten World Series (41 
games) he batted .326, with a total of 
42 hits. He scored 37 runs (only five 
behind Mantle’s record of 42 scored in 
65 games) , clouted 5 doubles, two 
triples and 15 homers and drove in 29 
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runs. The homer total works out to a 
stunning statistic : Every eight-and-a- 
half times he appeared at bat in Series 
play the Bambino whacked the ball out 
of the park. The list of his record 
achievements is too long to set down in 
full, but here are some highlights. 
Ruth compiled the highest batting 
average for a single Series, .625 in 


1928 ( 10 hits in 16 at bats, including 
three doubles and three homers, which 
came in one game) . He batted over .300 
in six different Series and walloped two 
or more homers in one game four times 
(two in one game twice and three in 
one game twice) . He also shares the 
record for most home runs in a single 
series (4) . Oh yes, the lumbering Babe 


holds a little known record for base 
stealing; along with such gifted 
speedsters as Ty Cobb and Lou Brock he 
stole two bases in a single inning. 

While Ruth is chiefly known for 
his batting deeds, he also racked up a 
remarkable pitching record when he 
was with the Boston Red Sox. He 
pitched three games and won them all, 
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and set a record by pitching 29% 
consecutive innings without allowing a 
run. This scoreless skein remained on 
the books until it was broken 43 years 
later by Whitey Ford. Ruth’s earned 
run average of .87 per nine inning 
game is the second lowest in history, 
outranked only by Harry Brecheen’s 
.83 per game. The Babe’s record of 


pitching more innings (14) in a single 
game still stands. Oh, by the way, he 
played at four different positions in 
World Series play-RF, LF, P , 1B- 
also a record. 

IMPROBABLE HEROES & VICTIMS 

Some 1500 players have participated 
in the World Series. They range from 


Lawrence Peter Berra, the 
un-nonchalant veteran of 75 games, to 
the likes of Lawrence William Gilbert, 
who appeared once as a pinch hitter 
(he walked) for the Boston Braves in 
1914. From this vast cast of characters 
several unlikely players have upstaged 
the headliners to stem the tide or 
release the floodgates of Series’ 
fortunes. Quickly brought to mind of 
baseball historians are such names as 
A1 Gionfriddo, Sandy Amoros, Mickey 
Owen, Floyd Bevens, Fred Snodgrass, 
all of whom were involved in critical 
moments that proved how thin is the 
line between victory and defeat. 
Gionfriddo was the substitute 
outfielder who made a miraculous catch 



of a Joe DiMaggio bid for a home run 
to preserve a victory for the Dodgers 
in 1947 ; Sandy Amoros did much the 
same by plucking a Yogi Berra drive 
near the left-field foul pole to start a 
game-saving double play and pave the 
way for the Dodgers’ first World Series 
victory in 1955; luckless Mickey Owen, 
with two out in the ninth and the 
Dodgers leading, missed a swinging 
third strike by the Yankees’ Tommy 
Henrich and New York rallied for four 
runs to win the fourth game of the 
1941 Series; Bevens was within one out 
of pitching a no-hitter against the 
Dodgers in 1947 when pinch hitter 
Cookie Lavagetto doubled off the right 
field wall to win the game ; Snodgrass 
made his muff heard round the baseball 
world in 1912 when he dropped a lazy 
fly ball in the 10th inning of the final 
game of the 1912 Series that led to a 
victory by the Philadelphia Athletics 
over the NY Giants. 

These incidents, and many others 
that were pivotal, have provided fans 
with considerable “might-have-been” 
fodder to chew on. The Series has also 
been studded with performances that 
baseball buffs find fascinating and 
often improbable. For all their 
redoubtable slugging prowess, neither 
Babe Ruth nor Lou Gehrig hold the 
records for runs batted in for a Series 
or a single game. Those achievements 
are the prideful property of Bobby 
Richardson, the steady second baseman 
of the New York Yankees. In the 1960 
Series against the Pirates, he swung a 
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bat with astounding authority that 
belied his reputation as being perhaps 
the lightest hitter in the New York 
lineup. In one game he drove in six 
runs, including four resulting from a 
grand slam home run. For the Series he 
drove in 12 runs on 11 hits. Both RBI 
marks still stand. Four years later, 
playing against the St. Louis 
Cardinals, Richardson went on another 
batting tear to fashion 13 hits, a record 
that was tied in 1968 by the Cardinals’ 
Lou Brock. Brock, incidentally, holds 
the top batting average mark for total 
Series, based on participation in at 
least 20 games: .391. The fleet 
outfielder also holds the record for 
most stolen bases (7) in a single series, 
a feat he accomplished twice. With 
Eddie Collins he shared the record for 
total Series stolen bases with 14. 

Although Brock retains the 
batting crown, other players have 
topped his mark but have not been 
accorded record book recognition 
because they played in less than 20 
games. They include John L. (Pepper) 
Martin of the old Cardinal gashouse 
gang who chalked up a mark of .418. 

An even higher figure was fashioned 
by onetime Yankee third baseman 
Bobby Brown, now a highly successful 
surgeon in Dallas. In 17 games Bobby 
batted .439 with 18 hits in 41 at bats. 
His hit total included five doubles and 
three triples, and he batted in nine 
runs. In his first World Series, against 
the Dodgers, he made history by 
appearing as a pinch hitter four times 
and batting 1.000 (three hits and a 
walk, three RBIs) . Other Series pinch 
hitters who distinguished themselves 
were rollicking Dusty Rhodes of the 
New York Giants and little-known 
Chuck Essegian of the L. A. Dodgers. 
Rhodes, strictly a “good hit, no-field” 
player, was one of the invincible 
darlings of Giant fans in the 1954 
four-game sweep over the Cleveland 
Indians. In three consecutive pinch 
hitting appearances, Dusty cracked 
one homer and two singles and batted 
in six runs. His homer in the tenth 
inning of the first game won the 
contest for the Giants. He also hit 
another homer after he was inserted 
into lineup in the second game and 
wound up with a batting average of 
.667. Essegian set a record in the 1959 
Series between the Dodgers and White 
Sox when he walloped two pinch-hit 
homers. 

Four-base blows are not the 
exclusive province of power-hitting 
fielders. Pitchers, usually considered 
the patsies in a team's lineup, have 
belted home runs in World Series play. 
In fact, since 1965 seven have been hit 
by moundsmen, including two in 1967 
and two in 1968. Baltimore Oriole 
hurler Dave McNally has hit two in 
successive years (1969-70) and the one 
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he put into the seats last year was a 
grand slam. The Cardinals’ Bob 
Gibson, generally considered a fine 
hitter in his own right, also smacked 
two home runs, in 1967 and 1968. 

Gibson, however, is paid primarily 
for his pitching ability and he gives 
good value if his Series record is an 
indication. In three World Series he 
has started nine games, completed 
eight while winning seven and losing 
two. Five times he has struck out more 
than ten batters, more than any other 
pitcher, including Sandy Koufax, who 
has turned the trick three times. 

Gibson also holds the strikeout marks 
for a single game (17) and for a Series 
(35) . In three Series competitions he 
has whiffed 92 batters, second only to 
the leading figure of 94 set by Whitey 
Ford. However, it took Ford 22 games 
to reach his record compared to the 
nine games in which Gibson toiled. 

YANKEE DOMINANCE 
Like Shooting Fish in a Barrel 

The brilliance of individual batting 
and pitching achievements is outshone 
in sheer numbers and percentages by 
the collective records of one club-the 
New York Yankees. Much to the 
dismay of National League rooters 
and defenders, the proud Bronx 
Bombers assembled a skein of World 
Series successes that is positively 
outrageous. Indeed, a cult of Yankee 
haters had been feeding on the canker 
of frustration for so long that it 
seemed the patient would never find a 
cure. But the malady subsided after 
1962 when the New Yorkers buttoned 
up their last Series win. (Although the 
Yanks won the AL pennant in ’63 and 
’64, they suffered successive losses to 
the National League teams— Dodgers 
and Cards— for the first time since the 
Giants whipped them in 1921 and 
1922.) 

But long before their seemingly 
overdue decline and fall, the Yankees 
founded a dynasty that established a 
string of pennants and Series victories 
that probably never will be equalled or 
even approached. Considering the fact 
that 19 years elapsed before they won 
their first pennant ( 1921) , the record 
of the Yanks is even more remarkable. 
Actually, they got off to a poor start in 
World Series competition before they 
found the winning habit. In the first 
four Series in which they participated 
the New York club lost three times, 
twice to the Giants in 1921 and 1922 
and once to the St. Louis Cards in 
1926. But starting in 1927 Yankee 
lightning struck often and on target. 
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1953 they captured the American 
League flag 16 times and won 15 World 
Series championships. During that 
same period all the other teams in both 


leagues managed only 11 Series 
victories, four less than the Yankee 
total alone. The overwhelming 
dominance of the New Yorkers is borne 
out by the way they fashioned eight 
straight wins from 1927 to 1941. The 
streak started with three consecutive 
sweeps of four games to 0 over the 
Cards in 1927, the Pittsburgh Pirates 
in 1928 and the Chicago Cubs in 1932. 
The New York Giants broke the 
whitewash wipeout by winning a total 
of three games in the '36 and ’37 Series, 
the Yanks winning by margins of 4-2 
and 4-1. In '38 and ’39 the Yanks 
resumed their goose-egg superiority by 
blanking, respectively, the Chicago 
Cubs and the Cincinnati Reds by 4-0 
scores. Failing to win the pennant in 
1940, when the Detroit Tigers lost to 
the Reds 4-3, the Bombers bounced 
back in 1941 to defeat the Dodgers— 
who made the Series for the first time 
since 1920— by a 4 to 1 edge. Thus, in a 
string of eight winning Series playoffs, 
the Yankees wound up with the 
incredible total of 32 game victories 
against four defeats, enough to set 
aflame the spleen of National League 
adherents and boosters. 

The splentic condition of the 
Nationals’ pride was alleviated in 
1942 when the St. Louis Cardinals, led 
by Enos Slaughter, Terry Moore, 
Walker Cooper, Johnny Beazley and 
rookie Stan Musial, finally snapped the 
invincible Yankees’ chain of wins-and 
by a convincing margin, 4 games to 1. 
But the Cards’ welcome breakthrough 
proved to be only a small granny knot 
in New York’s string of unprecedented 
triumphs. The Yankees came back the 
following year to trounce the Cards 
4-1 and embark on another unbeaten 
binge. Thereafter, they re-established 
their supremacy by winning six more 
Series, climaxed by an unprecedented 
five in a row from 1949 to 1953. 

After the ’53 Series Yankee superiority 
faded somewhat. They kept winning 
the American League pennant in fat 
bunches from 1955 to 1964, putting 
together consecutive streaks of four 
and then five flags in ten years. 
However, in World Series play their 
winning express became derailed by 
aroused National League contenders 


who whipped them five times while 
losing only four times. The National 
League’s most delicious triumph came 
in 1963 when the Dodgers crammed the 
patented bitter medicine of the Yanks 
down their throats by sweeping the 
Series four games to zip. It was 
especially sweet and befitting for the 
Dodgers to apply the humiliation of the 
goose-egg treatment because in seven 
previous meetings between the two 
teams the Yankees had crushed the 
Dodgers six to one. The Dodger sweep 
also marked the first time New York 
was shut out in a Series ; the Giants 
also beat the Yanks 4-0 in 1922 but the 
straight sweep was marred by one tie 
game. 



If the Yankees have fallen on lean 
times in recent years— their last Series 
competition was in 1964-they look 
back with undeniable pride on a Series 
record that literally dwarfs that of any 
other major league club. Between 1921 
and 1964 New York has participated in 
29 Series, winning 20 of them ; they 
have played in 165 Series games, 
winning 99, losing 65 and tying one. 
That means they have been involved 
in the astounding total of 66% of all 
Series competition during that span. 
Even more remarkable, the Yanks have 
never gone for a period of more than 
three years without winning a pennant 
or World Series. Leading the club to 
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Series success have been just five 
managers : the late Miller Huggins 
posted victories in 1923-27-28 ; Joe 
McCarthy in 1932-36-37-38-39-41-43; 
Stanley (Bucky) Harris in 1947; 
Charles Dillon (Casey) Stengel in 
1949-60-51-52-63-56-58; Ralph Houk in 
1961-62 (Yogi Berra managed the 
Yanks to a pennant in 1964 but lost out 
in the World Series) . Stengel, of 
course, was the most colorful manager 
the Yankees ever had, and his record is 
just as bright. In the 12 years that he 
piloted the team, the Yanks won ten 
pennants, including consecutive strings 
of five and four, and captured the 
World Series seven times. However, 

Ole Case is not the most successful 
manager in Yankee Series history. 

That distinction belongs to Marse Joe 
McCarthy who led the Yanks to seven 
series wins— including six in a row— as 
against one defeat. Incidentally, 
McCarthy is the only manager ever to 
represent both American and National 
Leagues in World Series competition. 

In his one appearance as a National 
League manager his Chicago Cubs lost 
out to the Philadelphia Athletics in 
1929. 

To help them achieve their 
sparkling managerial record, Yankee 
skippers had a cast of outstanding 
player talent. In fact, many detractors 
accused them of being “push-button 
managers” who fed this talent into the 
lineup like an engineer stuffing 
statistics into a computer to produce a 
winning blueprint. Indeed, each 
manager was blessed with consistently 
productive players, Huggins, for 
example, had the aforementioned Ruth 
and Gehrig, plus solid performers like 
Tony Lazzeri, Earle Combs, Bob Meusel 
and pitchers Herb Pennock and Waite 
Hoyt. McCarthy could call on 
DiMaggio, Bill Dickey, Charlie Keller, 
Charley Ruffing and Vernon Lefty 
Gomez, who holds the record of six 
Series pitching wins without a defeat. 
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And when Stengel prowled the dugout, 
he had the incomparable services of 
Mickey Mantle, Allie Reynolds, Roger 
Maris, Whitey Ford (who set a record 
for most Series wins, 10) and Yogi 
Berra (who played in more Series 
games-75-than any other player ) . 
Stengel also had available some steady 
if not spectacular stars like Elston 
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Howard, Bill Skowron, Gene Woodling 
and Hank Bauer. The tough -bitten 
Bauer semed to come up with great 
efforts in the Series. He holds an 
unequalled record of hitting safely in 
17 consecutive Series games in a span 
from 1956 through 1958. He is also tied 
with Ruth, Gehrig and Duke Snider 
for most home runs hit in one Series— 
four. 

MOMENTS OF DRAMA 

Although the Yankees hold most of the 
records set in 'World Series play- 
principally because they had more 
opportunities— many other players 
have contributed memorable moments 
that are always savored by fans and 
historians. Probably the single most 
dramatic bit of derring-do occurred in 
the 1947 Series when Floyd Bevens 
was on his way to pitching a no-hitter 
over the Dodgers. Going into the ninth 
inning the Yanks were leading 2-1, the 
Dodgers getting their one run as a 
result of Bevens’ wildness (he issued 
ten walks) . With one out, the Yankee 
pitcher walked Carl Furillo, but the 
next batter fouled out and Brooklyn 
was down to its last out. Then 
Gionfriddo came in as a pinch-runner 
and promptly stole second. The next 
batter was Pete Reiser, who was 
crippled but was feared as a hitter. 
Yankee manager Bucky Harris made a 
decision that is a subject of debate to 
this day. He ordered Reiser to be 
passed intentionally, thereby putting 
the winning run on first base. Cookie 
Lavagetto then bounced a double off 
the right field wall for the only hit off 
Bevens to score both runners ahead of 
him and win the game for the Dodgers 
3-2 and send the faithful flock of 
Ebbetts Field rooters into an absolute 
frenzy of joy. 

Another game-deciding feat 
involved Enos (Country) Slaughter, 
one of the most determined ball players 
ever to appear in the World Series. In 
the final game of the 1946 Series, the 
Cards and Red Sox were tied at three 
games apiece. Going into the eighth 
inning, with the score tied. Slaughter 
singled but remained at first base when 
the next two batters flied out. But 
Harry Walker lined a clean hit to left 


center and Enos took off and never 
stopped running until he slid across the 
plate with the winning run. The Red 
Sox shortstop, Johnny Pesky, who 
received the relay throw from the 
outfield, was so startled to see 
Slaughter that he hesitated slightly 
and his belated throw failed to nip the 
runner. Pitcher Harry Brecheen then 
shut out the Sox in the ninth to win his 
third victory of the Series. 

Another Cardinal hero was the 
venerable Grover Cleveland Alexander 
who made headlines in 1926 by saving 
the seventh game of the Series with a 
dramatic piece of relief pitching. Old 
Alex, then 39, had pitched and won a 
complete game the day before against 
the Yankees. He came into the game in 
the seventh with the bases loaded and 
the Cards trying to hang onto a one 
run lead. The batter was Tony Lazzeri, 
one of New York’s brightest batting 
stars. After Tony whacked a long 
drive into the stands that barely curved 
foul, Alexander struck him out and 
then preserved the lead in the eighth 
and ninth inning to win the Series for 
the Cards. 



THE DECISION MAKERS 

They don’t make game-winning hits or 
pitch shutouts but the umpires who 
make the critical ball or strike, safe or 
out decisions are just as vital and 
important to World Series competition 
as any of the participating players. 
Without their supervision and strict 
interpretation of the rules of baseball, 
the championship would be 
meaningless. Many of them have 
appeared much more often in the 
Series than veteran players. The 
record is held by the legendary William 
J. Klem ("I never made a wrong call in 
my life”) who in a span between 1908 
and 1940 umpired in 18 World Series. 

Their jobs are exacting, but they 
are pretty well paid. Last year, after a 
threatened strike by the Major League 
Umpires Association prior to the 
World Series, an agreement was 
reached for a pay scale that increased 
the Series umpires’ fee to $7,500 for 
1970 and 1971 ; and $8,000 for '72 and 
’73. Most observers feel they deserve 
the increase. 



When the Series was first started, 
only two umpires worked the games. 
The number was increased to four in 
1910 through 1946. Since 1947 six 
umpires have been used in all games, 
four stationed at the plate and each of 
the bases and two patrolling the left 
and right field foul lines. They are 
assigned on a rotation basis, with the 
more experienced men given priority. 

Three men from each League are 
chosen, with National League umps 
given chief responsibilities when a 
game is played in a National League 
stadium, and vice versa when the home 
park is in the American League. 
Because there are small differences in 
signs and methods of calling plays 
between each league, the assigned team 
of umpires has several meetings before 
each game to go over specific ground 
rules for each stadium and to work out 
a system of internal communication on 
sticky calls. One of the biggest 
problems of the umpires is to make 
sure they have immediate support 
from fellow crewmen on a call that has 
been obscured. For example, most 
umpires are agreed that the plate 
umpire’s most difficult decision is on a 
checked or half swing by the batter. If 
he is in the least unsure, he will make 
no bones about asking for help from 
the first base umpire if the batter is 
right-handed, and from the third base 
umpire if the hitter is left-handed— in 
other words, he will appeal to the man 
on the open side of the plate. Nestor 
Chylak, a veteran AL umpire who has 
appeared in three World Series, claims 
that another sticky call is on a foul- 
tipped third strike that a catcher may 
or may not have caught cleanly near 
the dirt. “Hell,” says Chylak, “you can’t 
see through a catcher’s backside from 
your crouching position and you need 
help from an ump who had a front 
view of the play.” 

Because of the importance and 
money value of the Series, the umpires 
are extra careful to be patient and 
temperate in decisions involving 
suspension of a game on account of 
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inclement weather or tossing a player 
out of the game. Until recent years, the 
Baseball Commissioner had sole 
judgment in such decisions. Probably 
the most famous case occurred in 1934 
when Cardinal star Joe Medwick got 
into a hassle with Tiger third baseman 
Marv Owen over a hard slide in which 
Owen was nicked by Medwick’s spikes. 
When Medwick went out to left field 
after the incident the Detroit fans 
littered the field with fruit, cups, 
bottles and other debris, making it 
impossible for Medwick to take his 
position. Commissioner Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis then ordered the 
umpire-in-chief to remove Medwick 
from the game "for his own safety” 
and to allow the game to continue. 

Today, the umpires have sole 
jurisdiction over removing a player or 
calling a game because of rain (in 1969 
umpire Shag Crawford ejected 
Baltimore Oriole manager Earl 
Weaver from a game for overly- 
vehement protestations over ball and 
strike calls) . However, the umpire 
must inform the Commissioner of his 
intention and why he is making the 
decision. But the umpires are still 
under the scrutiny of and possible 
punishment by the Commissioner for 
their own conduct on the field. In the 
1935 Series between the Cubs and 
Tigers, umpire George Moriarty got 
into a running battle with Cub 
manager Charley Grimm and several 
Cub players. After the Series Landis 
fined Grimm and three Cub players 
$200 apiece; but he also fined umpire 
Moriarty $200 for use of "improper 
language” in his altercations with the 
Cubs. 

But whatever their differences, the 
ball players and the umpires share 
mutual respect. And when the men in 
blue call “play ball” for this year’s 
series, the fans in the stands and the 
approximately 40 to 50 million TV 
viewers will know they will be seeing 
the biggest, best-run show baseball has 
to offer. 
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PEOPLE 


Now is a good time to call ev- 
erybody’s attention to some 
scarcely random notes that ar- 
rived this week. In the first place. 
Actress Nina Foch, whose moth- 
er back in The Netherlands was 
a championship swimmer, re- 
veals she gave up body surfing 
a couple of years ago following 
a wipe-out in the rollers of Man- 
hattan Beach, Calif, and now re- 
stricts her paddling to a back- 
yard pool. Then, over in Lon- 
don, Playwright Harold Pinter 
is quoted as saying that he got 
the inspiration for his latest 
work. Old Times, while watching 
a cricket match. Finally, Mayor 
George Hobbs of Santa Maria, 
Calif, has upheld the municipal 
honor by helping win a doubles 
match in the 1971 Rubcl Cup 
competition between his com- 
munity and nearby Lompoc. 

All of which brings us up to 
the minute this Columbus Day 
week on how it is with Nina 
and Pinter and Santa Maria. 

This week’s Captains Outra- 
geous award goes to John Fang- 
man, a police captain from Du- 
buque, Iowa and a tough law- 
and-order man. Seems the 
town's self-proclaimed Mid- 
night Marauders, who heisted a 
pizza last winter from a Du- 
buque delivery truck (but later 
sent money to pay for it), re- 
cently proposed a sporting ven- 
ture. How about a footrace, 
said the Marauders, between one 
of their merry band and a po- 
liceman, with amnesty for the 
Marauders if their man won? 
Win or lose, the band promised 
to donate a sum to a police char- 
ity. No deal, said Captain Fang- 
man. Awww. 

Los Angeles’ environmental co- 
ordinator, Jack L. White, has 
resigned after only four months 
on the job. All that smog too 
much for him? Well, it was not 
just the smog. He was also frus- 
trated by the municipal chain 
of command, which had him re- 



porting directly to Arthur O. 
Spaulding, the city’s petroleum 
administrator. 

♦ Whoever called her "The 
Brute” was on something strong- 
er than a diet cola. Still, this is 
Actress Like Sommer, whose 
forehand smash earned her that 
nickname, and the forehand is 
formidable. But so are the neat 
tennis togs she wears these days, 
most of which, like these, she de- 
signed herself and which she and 
Hollywood tennis doyenne 
Joianna Ogner are marketing 
from their new firm in Beverly 
Hills. Elkc, anyone? 

The season is just now hitting 
its stride, but we’ve already set- 
tled on our choice for football's 
Family of the Year. Dad and 
mom are Harry and Anne Mae 
Latourette of Jonesboro, Ark., 
and last weekend was fairly typ- 
ical. On Friday night they went 
to the local high school game, 
where daughter Libby performs 
as a majorette at halftime. Sat- 
urday morning they hopped in 
their Beeehcraft Baron and flew 
to Memphis to see Alan, their 
son the tailback, play for South- 
western in the afternoon. On to 
Baton Rouge for the night game 
between Rice and LSU, where 


son Bill was a defensive back 
for Rice. Up in the air again on 
Sunday to St. Louis in time to 
see oldest son Chuck at defensive 
back for the Cardinals. For their 
sake, we hope Chuck does not 
get traded to the 49ers. 

They’ve-No-Business-in-Show- 
Business Dept. There, on center 
stage at Radio City Music Hall 
in New York last week, is this 
guy dressed in a green wind- 
breaker and khakis and a base- 
ball cap — supposed to be Weeb 
Eubank, see? And he’s backed 
up by nine guys in green-and- 
white football uniforms — the 
Jets football team, see? And all 
are singing something called The 
Big Freeze, a gridiron parody 
on President Nixon’s economic 
game plan. Aside from the fact 
that nobody at the Music Hall 
seemed to know there are 11 
chaps on a football team, the 
singing by baritone Walter Skees 
and chorus is a definite busted 
pattern. They should have signed 
Matt Snell and his old hair- 
cream ensemble. 

Used to be you could tell the 
good guys from the bad in cow- 
boy movies by the color of their 
Stetsons. At the Oklahoma State 
Penitentiary they need some- 
thing a little more distinctive. 
During the prison's rodeo, in 
which convicts ride and rope and 
bust broncos to help purchase 
recreational equipment and oth- 
er goodies, the cons are permit- 
ted to don the traditional cow- 
boy hats and blue shirts but they 
must wear their black-and-white 
striped trousers to distinguish 
them from the professional ro- 
deo riders who come in to help. 
Doesn’t seem to rile anybody, 
especially not Hooley Ben Miller, 
who is currently serving four 
years for forgery. “I’ve been in 
prison nine times and I wouldn’t 
miss this for anything," says 
Hooley. "In fact. I’ve been ac- 
cused of coming back just for 
the rodeo.” 


We recently reported on Ziggy 
the Elephant, who finally got out 
of solitary in Brookfield Zoo. 
Comes now Old Crow, who got 
himself m/o solitary in Miyazaki, 
Japan. Once the pet of a local 
schoolboy, Crow fell into the 
habit of pecking children. 
Housewives who tried to catch 
him discovered he could speak a 
few phrases and he became a 
home-town hero. TV announcer 
Hiroaki Ishitobi worked with 
Crow for three days getting him 
ready for a TV appearance. Alas, 
Crow refused to talk on camera, 
so it was off to a children’s park, 
where he once again found his, 
uh, tongue. Unfortunately, he 
also found his beak and began 
pecking again. Now Crow sits in 
solitary, sulking. And occasion- 
ally yelling, “You fool! It serves 
you damn right!" Does, too. 

® Here he is, ladies and gentle- 
men, in this corner, wearing . . . 
whoops, no trunks at all, Roy 
John. The boxer was apparently 
so anxious to get into the ring 
at Johannesburg, South Africa, 
that his shorts slipped his mind. 
The officials obviously wish he’d 
remembered. 


® 
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college football/ Joe Jares 


Holy Toledo! Chuck Ea/ey nearly lost one 

The Toledo Rockets have the nation's longest winning streak, 27 games, and their quarterback has a 
personal one that is even longer, 57. But last week Ohio University came close to putting an end to both 


“The candlepower in the Glass Bowl is 
* so low' that at night the place is more 
suitable for seances or Halloween par- 
ties than the home games of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo Rockets. But they have 
this hobgoblin quarterback named 
Chuck Ealey who flits in and out of the 
shadows to elude tacklers, then zings 
the ball right on the button to one of 
his receivers, all of whom can see in the 
dark like owls. His teammates have an 
almost mystical belief in his ability to 
get them out of any jam. As one of 
them says, “The remarkable thing about 
Ealey is that he has positive thought 
waves.” And well he might. In 57 games 
of varsity football in high school and col- 
lege, Charles Ealey Jr. has never lost. 

One good reason for all his success, 
says Ealey, is his habit of projecting men- 



tal movies for himself. He visualizes 
something positive — a gorgeous touch- 
down pass thrown over a defender — 
and somehow games usually turn out 
just the way he pictures them. Ealey start- 
ed his string of victories at a high school 
in the town of Portsmouth on the Ohio 
River, where his teams were 30-0 over 
three years. At Toledo he has led the 
Rockets to two unbeaten seasons and 
two Mid- American Conference champi- 
onships. And last Saturday night in the 
gloom of the Glass Bowl he completed 
17 of 23 passes for 253 yards and two 
touchdowns as Toledo beat Ohio U. 
31-28. It was the team’s 27th straight 
victory, the longest winning streak in 
the nation. 

Along this victorious way episodes 
like the following ones have made Ealey 
the biggest hero in Toledo since Commo- 
dore Perry won that big naval battle 
out in Lake Erie. 

Item: Two years ago, in Ealey’s fourth 
varsity game, Toledo trailed by two 
points at Bowling Green but had pos- 
session of the ball on its own 32 with 
49 seconds left. Somehow Ealey ran off 
seven plays in 47 seconds and got his 
team to the Bowling Green 21. With 
two seconds remaining on the clock and 
strong winds blowing through the open- 
end stadium, Ken Crots kicked the game- 
winning field goal. 

Item: Last year against Miami ofOhio, 
Toledo trailed by six points in the final 
three minutes. Ealey hit four out of four 
passes and then, as most of the Miami 
line tackled decoys, he bootlegged 
around left end for a touchdown. That 
and the exlra point gave Toledo the 
game. 

Item: The Rockets opened their home 
season this year against Villanova, the 
team they had beaten to start the streak 
in 1969. The score was tied 7-7 with 29 
seconds left and Toledo in possession 
on its own 29. So Ealey, seeing through 
the Glass Bowl far from dimly, com- 
bined with his roommate, Glyn Smith, 
on a 56-yard pass play that set up a 30- 


yard field goal. Of course, Ealey knew 
it was going to turn out that way all 
the time. 

The coach at the start of the team's 
winning streak was Frank X. Lauterbur, 
who suffered through four losing years 
before getting the Rockets launched in 
1967. They won or shared the MAC 
title three of the next four years, went 
to the Tangerine Bowl twice and be- 
came so respected the AP ranked them 
12th nationally last year. This success 
caused Iowa to hire Lauterbur as its 
coach after last season. Lauterbur’s suc- 
cessor was a former assistant. Jack Mur- 
phy, 40, of whom nothing much was 
expected except to win every game (in- 
cluding another Tangerine Bowl) and 
thus lengthen the streak to 35 

“This is going to be Frank's team as 
long as we keep winning,” said Mur- 
phy. “When we finally lose, it'll be mine. 
I don't know exactly how you handle a 
situation like this and there is no one to 
ask because I don't think anybody ever 
took over a team with a 23-game win- 
ning streak.” 

Murphy did inherit some good ath- 
letes besides Ealey — northwestern Ohio 
boys who somehow had been overlooked 
or spurned by Ohio State's Woody Hayes 
and other Big Ten coaches. One was 230- 
pound Mel Long, the heaviest man in 
the Rocket defensive line and the No. I 
reason Toledo has led the nation in de- 
fense two straight years. 

Long was a so-so player at a Toledo 
high school and was not recruited by any- 
body. He joined the Marines, went to 
Vietnam and won the Navy Cross for 
singlchandedly killing six of the enemy 
in one confrontation. When he got out 
he went to work as a machine operator 
in a Toledo steel mill and enrolled at 
the university. He went out for fresh- 
man football unasked, as if it were some 
fraternity team, and developed into what 
Lauterbur called “the best defensive 
tackle I’ve seen in 21 years of coach- 
ing." It helped that Long could run the 
40-yard dash in 4.7 in pads and leap 
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You can get the best 
insurance deal in town. 
If you just 

remember our name. 



We’ll go to great lengths to keep you from 
forgetting the easy-to-forget name of our company. 

Because we know that "Mutual Benefit Life” 
sounds like the name of any of a half-dozen other firms. 

And that’s frustrating, because there's only one 
company that does business the way we do. 

Our company. 

Mutual Benefit Life has built an envied reputation 
in the financial and insurance world on the quality of our 
policies and their liberal provisions. 


We’re known for extending new features in our 
policies not just to current buyers, but old policyholders, too. 

We’re known for the flexibility of our coverages. 
For the way our individual insurance programs can be changed 
to suit changing circumstances. 

We're also known for the caliber of the men 
who represent us. 

Accountants, lawyers and bankers know our 
reputation. Ask them about us. 

Mutual Benefit Life. A name to remember. 
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high enough to dunk a football over 
the crossbar. 

Long, who is as reticent as Ealey is 
smooth, nonetheless takes the spotlight 
in the locker room after each victory 
and acts as choirmaster for a dirty ditty 
the team has been singing for four years. 
The first line is, “We arc the Rocket grid- 
ders,” and not one line after that is 
printable. 

None of the Rocket gridders seemed to 
doubt that they would be singing as loud- 
ly and lewdly as ever after the Ohio U. 
game. The cockiest of the bunch, Middle 
Guard Steve Schnitkey (one of the team’s 
four players from little Archbold, Ohio), 
was asked what he would do if he were an 
opposing coach and had to figure out a 
way to attack the Toledo defense. 

“I don’t know what I’d do,” he said. 
“I think I'd just give up." And he add- 
ed, “It's not whether they are going to 
beat us or not, but how bad they are 
going to get beat. That's the way I feel, 
anyway.” 

Ohio U. had no intention of giving 
up, however, especially since it had in 
its backfield a MAC truck. Bill Gary. 
The first time the Bobcats got the ball 
Saturday night they behaved as if they 
intended to make Schnitkey eat his at- 
titude. Giving the ball frequently to Gary 
and avoiding Mel Long’s side, they 
smashed 85 yards down the field in 13 
plays for a touchdown. If the Glass Bowl 
record crowd of 21,984 couldn’t see too 
well, it didn't need to. It could hear 
the hitting. 

Toledo's defense stiffened after that, 
and Ealey went to work. The Rockets 
moved ahead 17-7, only to have Ohio 
close to 17-14 just before the half. An 
Ealey-to-Don Fair touchdown pass and 
an 80-yard burst by Tailback Joe 
Schwartz on a basic trap play shot To- 
ledo out again 31-14, but again Ohio 
wouldn’t die. It scored twice more to 
close within three points and was driv- 
ing in Toledo territory with a little more 
than three minutes left. Plenty of time 
to end a win streak. But with fourth 
down and three to go on the Toledo 37, 
Ohio fumbled the snap from center and 
that was it. Ealey, who denied he had vi- 
sualized that foul-up while watching 
from the sideline, ran out the clock for 
his victory No. 57. 

Will any opponent — say, undefeated 
Bowling Green this Saturday — be able 
to beat Ealey and the Rockets this year? 
After all, an Ealey team did lose once — 


to Michigan when Ealey was a fresh- 
man and was injured in the second 
half. “Well,” he said, “some negative 
thoughts do protect you from becoming 
overconfident.” Then he smiled, and the 
positive thought waves shot out of him 
like gamma rays. You knew that in- 
side his head he really couldn’t picture 
such a thing. 


THE WEEK 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (3-0) 

2. ARMY (2-1) 

3. DARTMOUTH (2-0) 


King Fink sank Missouri quite as easily as 
if the clawful Tigers had been Navy. J. Kings- 
ley Fink, that is. Army’s second-line soph- 
omore quarterback from Eau Gallie, Fla. 
came on in relief in the second quarter and 
tossed three touchdown passes to Cadets 
euphonically called Sanders, Simar and 
Simpson. The receptions by David, John 
and Bruce were the margin of the 22-6 win. 

When Alberto Vitiello appeared on the 
Penn State campus he brought his own kick- 
ing shoes and football with him because he 
did not know the football team supplied such 
equipment. A uniform and a towel he 
thought, maybe. The left-footed, musta- 
chioed soccer-style kicker, a recent arrival 
from Naples, Italy by way of Long Island, 
was about ready to throw the towel back in 
last Saturday. "I was standing on the side- 
lines thinking, "I hope they score a touch- 
down so I don’t have to go in,’ ” he admitted 
after the Nittany Lions' 16-1 4 squeaker over 
Air Force. Vitiello had missed an extra-point 
kick that enabled Air Force to get a 14-13 
lead in the last quarter, and he had made only 
one field goal in five attempts. But Air Force 
held on the 14, Coach Joe Paterno confident- 
ly sent him in and Vitiello bisected the up- 
rights with the winning three-pointer. Short- 
ly preceding this. Fullback Franco Harris 
had fumbled forward on a sweep of left end 
and Quarterback John Hufnagel, leading the 
interference, had scooped up the ball without 
breaking stride, ending with a 27-yard gain to 
set up the field goal. 

For the first time since 1945, seven years 
before most of its sophomores were bom, 
Columbia defeated Princeton. The 22-20 win 
barely survived a 32-yard field goal attempt 
by Princeton in the last six seconds. Earlier 


Defensive Back Charlie Johnson had rifled 
through to prevent a game-tying two-point 
conversion. The Light Blue presented the 
game ball to Columbia President Bill McGill 
who, carried away with the moment, made a 
rather un-Ivy locker room appearance. 

Ed Marinaro of nearby New Milford ru- 
ined home-state Rutgers at New Brunswick, 
N.J., by gaining 246 yards and scoring four 
touchdowns as Cornell won 31-17 and Mari- 
naro came closer to the alltime NCAA yard- 
age record. 


WEST 

1. ARIZONA STATE (3-0) 

2. WASHINGTON (4-0) 

3. USC (2-2) 

Palo Alto and Durham had one thing in 
common Saturday evening: puzzlement as 
to why Duke had been a 14-point un- 
derdog. Stanford never crossed the goal 
line in a 9-3 upset. One good reason was 
Duke's fiendish seven-man deep pass de- 
fense, similar to the “prevent'' defense 
usually used in waning minutes by a win- 
ning team, which conceded yardage to pro- 
hibit touchdowns. The perimeter defense 
worked perfectly as Stanford gained 362 
yards to Duke's 1 39 but had to settle for field- 
goal tries. And placckicker Rod Garcia 
had a bad day, one for four. Ironically, 
Duke's touchdown also came because of 
the perimeter defense. Duke defender Er- 
nie Jackson was a good eight yards off re- 
ceiver Miles Moore when Stanford Quar- 
terback Don Bunce overthrew Moore, 
putting the ball directly into Jackson's 
hands. Jackson was in fine position to 
run 54 yards for the game's only touch- 
down. It was a particularly ill-advised 
pass on Bunce's part, since he had been 
the one to predict Stanford would score 
six touchdowns, Duke none. He had a 
bad week all around. 

Pepper Rodgers must be wondering why 
he ever went west from Kansas, for in 
four tries his UCLA team is winlcss. Or- 
egon State crushed the Bruins 34-17 as Full- 
back Dave Schilling gained 103 yards and 
Quarterback Steve Endicott passed 10 times 
and completed them all. UCLA did lead 17- 
13 as late as the middle of the third quar- 
ter, but when Beaver Ray Taroli took a 
kickoff 100 yards in 12 seconds, the dam 
broke. Pepper doctored UCLA's weak 
ground game by calling in Quarterback Scott 
Henderson, a third-stringer, to run the 1 
formation. Henderson was adequate, but 
UCLA fizzled. 

Arizona State's Sun Devils burned Texas- 
El Paso with 478 yards of total offense to 
UTEP’s 70. The score was a more mod- 
continued 
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the Rum moRTini. 

DOR’T KftOCH IT TILL VOITVE TRIED IT. 



If you’re a devoted martini drink- 
er, you may find this a bit hard to swal- 
low, but: 

The difference between a gin 
martini and a Puerto Rican Rum 
Martini is a subtlety. The inherent 
quality of subtlety that gives Puerto 
Rican Rums the edge. 

Our rums are light, clear and dry. 

But they don’t happen to get that 
way overnight. 

To make certain there's no bite or 
strong aroma, every Puerto Rican 
Rum must be distilled at high proof 
and aged and filtered with charcoal 
for added smoothness. 

But after all is said and done, read- 
ing about the Rum Martini is no sub- 
stitute for sipping one. 

So make one with White or Silver 
Puerto Rican Rum and dry vermouth 
(or try a few drops of dry cocktail type 
sherry). 

The Rum Martini. Don’t let what 
it sounds like prevent you from find- 
ing out what it tastes like. 

THE nurm OP PUERTO RKO 


A free recipe book is pours for the asking. 

Write Rums of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Are., New York, 10019. 


A good friend 
is now easy to come by. 


Everybody needs a good 
friend. One that will stick with you 
through thick and thin. 

That's the Opel 1900 Sport 
Coupe. And it's easy to come by 
because it won’t cost you a for- 
tune to buy or to own. Besides 
being economical, the Opel 1900 
is dependable and reliable. Just 
like a friend. 

It has a 1.9 literengine that 
you can call on wnen you need it. 
With hydraulic valve lifters 
that keep the engine running 
smooth and quiet and cut 
down on the need for adjust- 


ments. So it’s a considerate 
friend, too. 

For smooth, quick stops, 
front power disc brakes are 
standard. Rack and pinion steer- 
ing is standard, too. No real friend 
would be without them. 

Then there's a standard 
four-speed manual transmission 
fully synchronized in all forward 
gears. Or if you wish, you can 
equipyourfriend with an available 
three-speed fully automatic 
transmission. 

The Opel 1900 has a long 
list of friendly comfort and con- 


venience features, too. Things 
like full carpeting, durable vinyl- 
covered front bucket seats with 
lots of padding, an abundance of 
head room, shoulder room and 
hip room front and back. There’s 
even full-flow ventilation plus the 
convenience of swing-open side 
windows. And its 1 1 .5 cu. ft. trunk 
has more luggage space than 
some larger size cars. 

A good friend that’s easy to 
come by. That’s the Opel 1900 
Sport Coupe. 

Make one your friend soon 
at your Buick/Opel dealer's. 



Buick's Opel 1900 Sport Coupe. Your friend. 
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est 24-7, however, because the Miners' 
pass defense picked up three interceptions. 
Part of Ei Paso's paltry output was at- 
tributable to two ASU sophomore defensive 
ends — Bob Noble, who came in to replace 
injured starter Ah You, and Larry Short- 
er. Noble recovered a fumble and intercepted 
a pass deep in UTEP territory. 

Brigham Young had a rocky afternoon. 
Literally. New Mexico Quarterback Rocky 
Long completed nine of 12 passes for 115 
yards and ran 11 times for 110 yards as 
the Lobos won 14-0. What graveled BYU 
particularly is that Rocky's father. Rod 
Long, was a onetime Cougar star. BYU 
was as cold as Provo, failing to score 
early with first and goal on the New Mex- 
ico three-yard line, and never containing 
UNM's defensive star, Linebacker Hcrm 
Fredenberg. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (4-0) 

2. AUBURN (3-0) 

3. GEORGIA (4-0) 

Ralph Jordan said Auburn did not play 
with enthusiasm. Auburn Quarterback Pat 
Sullivan said he “piddled around all af- 
ternoon." Kentucky Coach John Ray said 
Auburn's defense was not nearly as strong 
as last year. The scoreboard said Auburn 
beat Kentucky 38-6. Sullivan hit 16 of 25 
passes for 253 yards and two touchdowns 
and Terry Beasley caught nine for 194 
yards. “I’ve seen Sullivan and Beasley bet- 
ter," Shug Jordan said. Auburn gained 
304 yards in the air. "I hate to see us 
fall in the category of a passing team,” Jor- 
dan remarked. Auburn held Kentucky to 
one touchdown and no placekicks. "Our 
defense buckles and bends, swings and 
sways," Jordan said. He did admit that 
"somehow it keeps people out of the end 
zone." So much for Auburn postmortems. 

Tennessee drove 99'/i yards for the third- 
quarter touchdown that beat Florida 20- 
13. It would have been only 99 yards, 
except that Volunteer Coach Bill Battle 
remembered a golden maxim that once 
fell from the lips of his old mentor. Bear 
Bryant. "The only time you can afford 
the luxury of going on the field to pro- 
test is when the ball is on your one-yard 
line. Then they can only penalize you 
half a yard," said Bryant. And here came 
the angry Battle, and the penalty, so re- 
placement Quarterback Phil Pierce's lead- 
ership of Tennessee's march, culminating 
in a 20-yard TD pass, was 18 inches 
more glorious. 

Georgia Tech Quarterback Eddie McAsh- 
an, the school's first black football player, 


fanned the fire under Coach Bud Carson 
by allegedly telling the newspapers, "We 
didn't come out attacking" after the upset 
by Army the week before. For the impli- 
cation, the coaches asked McAshan to stay 
away from Tuesday's practice session until 
the entire situation had been checked. Con- 
vinced McAshan's statements had been mis- 
represented, Carson gave his quarterback 
another chance. McAshan reacted by com- 
pleting 14 of 24 for 102 yards and running 
for two touchdowns in a 24-14 victory over 
Clemson. 

Georgia flooded out Mississippi State 35- 
7 as sophomore Quarterback Andy Johnson 
ran 132 yards in 16 carries. Oregon State, 
Tulane and Clemson had also fallen to the 
Athens bunch, but people still raised ques- 
tions about Georgia's muscle. State Quar- 
terback Hal Chealander had no questions. 
“The bruises on my body say they aren't 
weak,” he observed. 

LSU's Tigers swallowed Rice 38-3 and 
North Carolina ripped North Carolina State 
27-7. Florida State Quarterback Gary Huff 
completed 21 of 25 passes good for 374 
yards and both touchdowns as the Sem- 
inolcs won their fourth straight, 17-3 over 
VPI. 

Maryland dominated Wake Forest for the 
first half. Then the Demon Deacons mend- 
ed their ways, intercepted four A1 Neville 
passes — two inside the 10-yard line — and 
converted the game into a visitors' camp 
meeting, w ith the running of Gary Johnson 
and Larry Hopkins doing the heavy per- 
suading in an 18-14 win. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (3-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (3-1) 

3. HOUSTON (3-1) 

These arc the real Arkansas Razorbacks, 
fans. Notice the bony hard backs, the stub- 
bly chin whiskers, the mean look around 
the mouth. Accept no substitutes. No goats, 
for instance. Those were goats that lost to 
Tulsa last week. These are definitely Hogs. 
Only Hogs would swallow Horned Frogs 
whole, as Arkansas did in extinguishing TCU 
49-15. Only Hogs would monopolize every 
department: first downs, rushing yardage, 
passing yardage, interceptions, even yards 
penalized (119-0). Hogs alone would throw 
in an 83-yard kickoff return, a 61 -yard scor- 
ing interception of a pass, a record-equal- 
ing number of points in a league game. 

With hamstringed first-stringer Eddie 
Phillips on the bench in street clothes for 
the second half, substitute Texas Quarter- 
back Donnie Wigginton led the Horns to a 
35-7 rout of Oregon. Wigginton became the 


game's leading gainer w ith 1 16 yards on 13 
carries in only three quarters. The 5' 8" 
sub also scored two touchdowns. But Tex- 
ans did not rejoice. Phillips camcaway limp- 
ing worse. End Jim Moore suffered a se- 
vere knee sprain. Fullback Bobby Callison 
got a shoulder bruise and star Jim Ber- 
telsen reinjured his already-ailing shoulder. 

Though soph field leader Joe Pisarcik 
broke NMSU's school record for pass com- 
pletions with 22, the SMU Mustangs edged 
New Mexico State 28-25 for their first win. 
Gary Hammond scored the winning touch- 
down late in the game on a 1 5-yard keep. 

While considerably winded after blow- 
ing down mighty Arkansas last week, Tul- 
sa's Golden Hurricane had enough left to 
beat West Texas. The Tulsans did not ex- 
actly breeze, though. They had 94- and four- 
yard touchdowns called back and stopped 
West Texas by inches on their own 38 be- 
fore winning 17-13. 


MIDWEST 

1. NOTRE DAME (3-0) 

2. NEBRASKA (4-0) 

3. MICHIGAN (3-0) 

A year ago, after spectacularly ending Penn 
State's record of 31 games without a loss 
with a 41-13 upset, Colorado's Buffaloes 
were exterminated by unprepossessing Kan- 
sas State as Lynn Dickey had a passable 
day. This year it was happening again. Af- 
ter soaring to sixth in the national rankings 
by upsetting Ohio State at Columbus, the 
Buffs were losing to Kansas State 21-1 7 mid- 
way in the third quarter. Unstoppable soph- 
omore Tailback Charlie Davis, who had 
rushed 418 yards in Colorado's previous 
victories over LSU, Wyoming and Ohio 
State, managed only 16 yards in 14 carries. 
The whole CU offense had 97 yards, with a 
big minus-seven rushing in the first half. 
State must have begun to think Colorado's 
main claim to fame w as the fact that its mas- 
cot was a pregnant buffalo named Ralphie. 
But then Colorado pulled a surprise. Go- 
ing to the air. Quarterback Ken Johnson 
set a CU passing record with 276 yards 
and the Buffs won 31-21. 

Oklahoma offensive Coach Barry Switzer 
said all week he was going to give Half- 
backs Greg Pruitt and Joe Wylie new jer- 
seys with no number or name. All they would 
have on them was "Hello" on the front 
and "Goodby" on the back. Switzer didn't 
deliver, but Pruitt and Wylie did against 
USC. Oklahoma's 33-20 runaway was led 
by Pruitt's 205 yards on only 16 tries, in- 
cluding touchdow n jaunts of 75, 42 and seven 
yards, as Wylie turned into a beautiful block- 
er. The Sooners had a total of over 500 
continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


yards rushing. They threw just one pass. 
"Why should wc throw?" Quarterback Jack 
Mildren asked. "If Switzer ever sends dow n 
word to pass, I ain't gonna call it.” Head 
Coach Chuck Fairbanks said tongue-in- 
cheek ily, "We threw that pass to keep them 
loose." 

Duffy Daugherty felt the officials were 
picking on him. The officials, however, 
claimed Michigan State was picking on No- 
tre Dame- that is. the secondary receivers 
were blocking for the intended receiver be- 
fore he even caught the ball, football's equiv- 
alent of the "moving pick" in basketball. 
"I've seen it called once every 10 years," 
fumed Daugherty after the Spartans lost 14- 
2. He didn't see roughing the kicker called 
often enough to suit him, though. Daugherty 
called this omission to the officials' atten- 
tion twice, both times from a few yards 
onto the playing field. 

Illinois has scored at last for new Coach 
Bob Blackman. Scored, that is, not won. 
Indeed, the underdog I Mini twice seemed to 
have a lead against Washington and Sonny 
Sixkillcr. They scored the first time they 
had the ball, but the touchdown was called 
back. Then, trailing only 17 14 in the third 
period, Illinois recovered a punt in the 


Washington end zone for a 20-17 lead— or 
so the official nearest the ball said. But he 
was overruled and Sixkillcr proceeded to 
set matters straight 52-14. He passed for 
180 yards as Washington scored five touch- 
downs in 22 minutes. Ball-controlling North- 
western allowed Wisconsin only three points 
in the first 60 minutes of a 24-11 victory. 
The other eight came after the gun. 

Syracuse, which had big preseason plans 
to beat three Big Ten teams, finally sal- 
vaged one win by handing Indiana's hap- 
less Hoosiers their third shutout in four 
games, 7-0. Marty (Jan the Man) Janusz- 
kiewicz, who had gained 769 yards last sea- 
son, gained only 30 to bring his season total 
to 104. "Maybe wc ought to just call him 
Jan," a Syracuse spokesman said. But Jan- 
uszkiewicz did score the game's only TD 
on a one-yard dive after Tommy Myers' 58- 
yard punt return. 

Poor Utah State got its 3-0 record into 
trouble by taking on Nebraska. To the in- 
tense approval of 67,421 fans in Lincoln, 
the Cornhuskers varied their boring pat- 
tern of defeating their three previous op- 
ponents five touchdow ns to one. The Husk- 
ers beat the Aggies six touchdowns to one, 
42-6. Quarterback Jerry Taggc was respon- 


sible for four of them. He sneaked across 
twice and threw TD passes to Fullback Bill 
Olds and Slotback Johnny Rodgers. 

Ohio State has Woody Hayes glowing 
again, as his sophomores whipped California 
35-3. The latest OSU youngster to come of 
age is Quarterback Greg Hare, who took 
over for injured Don Lamka. On one drive 
Hare pitched 24 yards to sophomore Tight 
End Rick Middleton, handed off for three 
smashes by sophomore Fullback Randy 
Keith, then picked up the remaining 40 yards 
on a keeper after a good block by Keith. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the LINEMAN: New Mexico Linebacker Hcrm 
Frcdcnbcrg, a 2 17-pound senior from Window 
Rock, Ariz. who, in addition to 16 tackles, con- 
tributed two big interceptions and keystoned a 
goal-line stand in his team's 14-Owin over BYU. 

THE BACK: Halfback Grog Pruitt of Okla- 
homa who gained 205 yards for an average of 
13 a carry, jaunting 75. 42 and seven for touch- 
downs to provide more than the margin of vic- 
tory as the Sooners beat Southern Cal 33-20. 



If you can’t land 
that lunker today... 

TIMBERLINE® 

instead 



If you love the feeling you get 
when you're out there ... the 
clean air, the fresh smell, 
the exhilaration and 
you would like to have 
that feeling every day. 
reach for Timberline 
after shave or cologne. 
Timberline's rugged, re- 
freshing scent will make 
you feel like you're in the 
great outdoors 
Timberline after shave, 
cologne, soap, 
deodorants and 
gift sets from 
$2.50. Also 
in plastic for travel. 


Product ol MEM Company Inc., Northvale, N J. 07647 
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Our new home stereo lets you finish 
the Unfinished Symphony 


Slide out the 8-track stereo 
cartridge player from Panasonic’s 
new home stereo system, the 
RE-8080. And insert it into a 
bracket in your car (or boat). And 
you’ll replace the sound of the 
open road with the sound of music. 
All you need, aside from the 
player, is the optional bracket 
and set of speakers. 

And when you get home, 
you can return the 8-track player 
to the RE-8080’s beautiful walnut 


wood home cabinet. Then you can 
either finish the symphony. Or 
switch to FM. AM. FM stereo. 
Even cassettes. With an optional 
cassette adaptor. 

No matter what you listen to, 
you’ll have complete control. 
With separate controls for volume, 
bass, treble and balance. A stereo- 
eye to let you know when you’ve 
hooked an FM stereo station. 

FET to catch and pinpoint any 
FM signal. And AFC to hold it. 


in your car. 


Plus two hi-fidelity air suspension 
speakers. So you can hear what the 
AFC holds. 

Add to this, jacks galore. And a 
blackout face that hides the 
slide-rule tuning bar when it’s not 
illuminated. 

Drive down to your nearest 
Panasonic dealer. And drive 
home with the “Westminster,” 
Model RE-8080. From then on, 
you’ll never have to leave another 
symphony unfinished. 


F *" Panasonic, 

, _ JJ**' — just slightly ahead of our time. 

200 Park Ave., N Y. 10017. For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call 800 631-1971. In N. J., 800 962-2803. We pay for the call. Ask about Model RE-8080. 






Football n Kent! 


Kings: 16 mg. "tar" 
1.0 mg. nicotine,- 
100’s: 19 mg. "tar" 
1.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, 
FTC Report 
Nov. 70. 


© Lorillard 1971 


What a good time for all the good things of a Kent. 

Mild, smooth taste — exclusive Micronite filter. 

King size or Deluxe 100’s. 


motor sports / Robert F. Jones 


G rand Prix racing produces many 
things: excitement, crowds, money, 
traffic jams, hard-won victories and the 
odd bloody knuckle. Thus it is no won- 
der that the sport also produces poetry. 
Road-racing fans, being the most lit- 
erate of the car crowd, are the bards of 
the sport, and the U.S. Grand Prix at 
Watkins Glen last week generated a cou- 
ple of memorable efforts. As usual, the 
speed freaks chose to inscribe their vers- 
es on the walls of pit row or, failing 
that, those of the nearest Port-A-John. 
Two of the poems took the moon as a 
metaphor. The first could be titled: 

The Ghosts of Fittipaldi’s Past 

The moon , a gibbous goblet 
In the praise monger's phrase. 

Decanted its leaden rays 
On the foregathered faithful. 

Huddled in trees and stoned on 
apple wine. 

Beneath the grass fires and the 
burning Johns, 

They studied on the sky: the clouds 
Turned on the crowds, and the crowds 
Turned on the moon. . . . 

Down the night, furious as usual, 

Out of control in his controlling 
way. 

Rode Rindt, too late for Sunday's 
grandeur , 

Early to his inevitable grave, and 
grave 

In death as he was in victory here 
In the moon of '69. 

Then Courage, shards of courage. 

Spat sand from his scorched mouth. 
Dead among the Dutch. . . . 

But Emerson, alive, too quick through 
the Esses 

To be stopped . . . yestermoon's 
winner. . . . 

Fittipaldi sat in the first row, next 
to Holme 

Humming nicely now. 

And Stewart, alive, the clothing 
designer. 

Hirsute champ, high-pitched pal and 
self-promoter. 

Canny co-owner of the whole wide 
world. 

If not the Glen, 

Now as then sat on the pole. 

But only the moon could say 
If Mark or Mario 
Would drive today. . . . 


Swift happening at the G/en 

At trackside the U.S. Grand Prix resembled Woodstock; on the 
pavement it was a spectacular first victory for a young Frenchman 



WINNER CEVERT ZIPS HIS TYRRELL-FORD RACER ALONG REVAMPED GLEN COURSE 


The second verse, briefer and therefore 
more memorable, was derived from an 
old hippie metaphor: “There are nights 
when the wolves are silent and the moon 
howls.” 

Ah, ah, the moon. Everyone at the 
Glen last week was watching the moon 
for a weather report. You could not get 
it from the local newspapers, or from 
the local TV. If it had a ring around it 
on Saturday night, the moon could pre- 
dict whether Hurricane Ginger would 
disrupt the racing activities along the 
East Coast and thus profoundly affect 
events at Watkins Glen. 

The two best road racers in America, 
Mark Donohue and Mario Andretti, 
were committed to running in a 300- 
mile Indianapolis-style race at Trenton, 
N.J., one which had been rained out 
the week previous and rescheduled on 
the date of the Grand Prix, where both 
were also entered. Without Donohue and 
Andretti, Watkins Glen would lose a 
grand come-on: Would an American at 
last win the American Grand Prix? Scot- 
land's Jackie Stewart had already 


wrapped up the world championship, 
and second place in the point standings 
had been clinched by Ronnie Peterson. 
Names like Peterson, Jo Siffert and Jacky 
Jckx are not quite household words 
among speed followers. O.K., so Peter 
Revson was there, driving a Tyrrell-Ford 
just like Stewart's, but Revvie — who 
could very well become the first North 
American ever to capture the Can-Am 
Championship later this fall — was a long 
shot. And Sam Posey, the steatopygic 
star of many a minor-league race, was 
also on hand, winning, finally, the 18th 
place on the starting grid of 29 cars in 
a fragile Surtees-Ford. “You just gotta 
wait and keep trying,” allowed Sam. 
“You gotta let it happen.” 

In a way, the Glen this year was a hap- 
pening — a Woodstock-on-whcels. As 
Stewart turned his faultless laps on Sat- 
urday in pursuit of the pole and its con- 
comitant S2,OGO, shirtless longhairs — 
male and female — hunkered on plat- 
forms in the treetops across from the 
start-finish line, smoking him on. Up 
the road apiece, peasant-blousy hippies 

continued 
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AMERICAN 

MOTORS 

BUYER 

PROTECTION 

PLAN. 


It makes a big difference in what 
happens after you buy a car. 


WE KNOW WHAT'S BEEN BUGGING YOU. 


For more than a year now, we’ve 
been talking to car owners all over 
the country. 


From all that we’ve heard, what 
bothers them most is the frustration 
of getting a car that isn’t right in the 


first place. Plus the inconvenience 
and expense of getting it fixed. 

This year, we’re changing all that. 


IF ANYTHING GOES WRONG WITH ONE OF OUR '72'S. WE LL FIX IT FREE. ANYTHING. 


For years, car warranties have been 
filled with so much legal mumbo- 
jumbo that the car owner couldn’t 
tell exactly what he was getting. 

Then when something went 
wrong, he had to go through a hassle 
about who was going to pay for what. 

This year, American Motors and 
its dealers are backing their ’72’s with 
a strong guarantee in plain English. 

ft covers the cost of parts and la- 
bor for 12 months or 12,000 miles. 


Except for tires, it’s good for every- 
thing we put on the car. 

Simply put, this means that, ex- 
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2,000 mile, whichever comes lirst 
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cept for gas, oil and oil filters, you 
shouldn’t have to pay for anything the 
first year you own one of our ’72’s. 

And if something we did goes 
wrong, we promise there’ll be no 
hassling and quibbling about getting 
it fixed. 

Because the whole idea of Ameri- 
can Motors Buyer Protection Plan is 
to make our customers the most satis- 
fied customers in the automobile 
business. 


WE'VE PAID TO HAVE YOUR 72 CHECKED AND DOUBLE-CHECKED. 


This year, we’ve spent a lot of time 
and money making sure our ’72’s are 
as perfect as man and machine can 
make them before they leave the 
factory. 

But that’s not all. 

At the dealers, every single car 


(not just one of 50, one of 5, every 
one ) is checked, double-checked and 
road-tested before it’s delivered. 

Then the man who tested the car 
signs his name to a 32-item checklist 
and puts it right on the car where 
you can see it. 


We’re paying the dealer for his 
time and labor, so we know this job 
is being done, and done right. 



A LOANER CAR WHEN YOU NEED IT. FREE. 

Along with our dealers, we’ve set night for guarantee repairs, over 1900 No other company works with its 
up a system to back up our guarantee dealers will loan you a nice, clean, dealers to give you this kind of 
without inconveniencing you. well-equipped car in good condition, service. 

If you have to leave your ’72 over- At no cost to you. 


YOU HAVE A DIRECT LINE TO DETROIT. TOLL-FREE. 

These days, a lot of car companies When you buy a ’72, you get a If you call, we promise you you’ll 
are asking you to write them, but name and number of a person in get results. And fast, 
we’re the only car company offering Detroit to call if you have a problem. We’ve got too much at stake to let 

you a chance to call us direct. And you don’t pay for the call, it happen any other way. 

DOES ALL THIS /WAKE OUR CARS COST MORE? 

No. But the way we figure it, since no- you ever had before. 

It takes a lot of time, men and money body in the business does all this for So we should sell more cars than 

to make American Motors Buyer you after you buy a car, you have a we’ve ever sold before. 

Protection Plan work. better reason to buy from us than Am6NC3n MotOTS ^1 



MOTOR SPORTS continued 


were dealing “organic apple cider” and 
angelic smiles to any who would stop 
at two bits per shot. Others had orga- 
nized an ox roast — how medieval can 
you get? Nailing down the primal na- 
ture of the event was prize money to- 
taling S260,000 and the reek of manure 
that emanated from the freshly bulldozed 
earth behind the unfinished pit area. 

The wizards of Watkins, in a much- 
needed renovation program, had wid- 
ened their ancient roadway for safety’s 
sake and lengthened the course from 2.3 
miles to 3.377 — adding a tricky, four- 
cornered loop at the southwest end. New 
surfacing and higher steel barriers final- 
ly had made the rickety course modern — 
and acceptable to men like Jackie Stew- 
art, who insist on safety along with their 
prize money. Indeed, during a prerace 
ceremony sauced with champagne and 
hors d'oeuvres, veteran driver Jo Bon- 
nier of Sweden /Switzerland presented 
the track's race director, Malcolm Cur- 
rie, with a trophy from the Grand Prix 
Drivers' Association for having orga- 
nized the smoothest race on the circuit 
— along with the German Grand Prix, 
which shared the honor for the season 
past. “I want to thank the thousands 
who have made this possible,” said 

CEVERT GOT THE APPLE FOR TEACHER 



Mai, slack-jawed with fatigue. “Can’t 
think of all their names just now.” 

It had been a S2.6 million effort, and 
though the new track extension and pit 
facilities were not quite completed at 
race time — hammers still hammered bus- 
ily along pit row — nobody could really 
complain. 

Came Saturday night and the moon 
had no golden ring — indeed it vanished 
in a thick ground fog. So sure enough 
there was no hurricane and the Trenton 
race ran as rescheduled. (Andretti was 
second, Donohue sixth as Joe Leonard 
clinched the domestic driving champi- 
onship.) But the record crowd of more 
than 100,000 at the Glen hardly missed 
Mark and Mario, so tight and quirky 
was their own action. 

The fog burned off as race time ap- 
proached, and at the drop of the green 
flag Hulme outdragged pole sitter Stew- 
art into the first 90-degree right-hand 
corner, named after Jim Clark by the an- 
nouncer, then outsped the field up into 
the wider, quicker Esses It looked for a 
time as if Hulmc’s comeback from the 
slows that had beset him since he was 
burned at Indy last year was materializ- 
ing, but Stewart soon established his au- 
thority on the back stretches and took a 
lead of five seconds after a dozen of the 
race’s 59 laps. Then something went 
mildly squirrely with Stewart's suspen- 
sion. On lap 14 his young teammate, 
Frangois Cevert, pushed his own Tyrrell- 
Ford up to Stewart's tail pipes and Jack- 
ie waved him past. “Jackie is a very good 
man, a sensible man,” said Cevert later 
amid geysers of celebratory champagne. 
“He has taught me a lot.” 

For a while, though, it seemed that per- 
haps Stewart had not taught him enough. 
With the two Tyrrell-Fords running first 
and second, up loped Jacky Ickx in a hun- 
gry Ferrari. On the 15th lap Ickx slipped 
past Hulme into third place, almost clip- 
ping the right-hand barrier at the top 
of the Esses and saving himself only by 
a lightning tap of the brakes, followed 
by an instinctive twitch of the steering 
wheel. Then he gobbled up the world 
champion and set his gaze on the flying 
Tyrrell of Cevert. 

By this time mechanical breakdowns 
had begun to drag down some good 
men. Revson dropped out on the sec- 
ond lap with a blow n clutch on his Tyr- 
rell-Ford — normally Stewart’s training 
car. A burned valve put Posey's Surtees- 
Ford out. Hulme pitted for fresh rub- 


ber at midrace, and you don’t pit in 
Grand Prix events nowadays and ex- 
pect to win. Emerson Fittipaldi, last 
year's surprise winner, had three sur- 
prises awaiting him on Sunday. The first 
was a stuck throttle that required costly 
pit work. Then a shredding left rear tire. 
Then a broken wishbone resulting from 
the tire problem. Clay Regazzoni, the 
able teammate of Ickx, moved ahead of 
Stewart into fourth place only to spin a 
full 360 degrees in one of the new cor- 
ners in that southwest sector and ul- 
timately finish sixth. 

With the pack spread out into pairs, 
trips and fours of a kind, the traffic pat- 
tern was getting sticky, precisely the sit- 
uation that suits Ickx. A daring — some 
might say too daring — driver, he nipped 
his way through traffic, nearly kissing 
the barriers inside and outside the slick 
ribbon of asphalt and eroding Cevert’s 
lead from a healthy six seconds to a ner- 
vous three. And then slicing it to a thread- 
bare two. 

But 16 laps from the end Ickx blew 
past the pits with a bit of coiled wire trail- 
ing beneath his tail pipe. Visually, it 
tore the clean lines of the Ferrari like a 
run in a well-filled stocking. It was the 
magneto. Four laps later Ickx coasted 
into the pits, leaving the honors — and 
the 550,000 in first-prize money — to Ce- 
vert. The young Frenchman was fol- 
lowed by Switzerland's Seppi Siflert 
(520,000), Sweden's Ronnie Peterson 
(SI 2,000), New Zealand’s Howden Gan- 
ley (SI 0,000) and a persevering Stewart 
(59,500), who had grappledwith his balky 
Tyrrell all afternoon. 

Ickx at least had the consolation of 
w inning S5.000 from Ballantine beer for 
the fastest lap of the race (1 17.495 mph) 
just before his magneto began to part 
company with the car, though some of 
that joy might have dissipated during 
Mel Allen's long-winded presentation of 
the award. 

It was the third year in a row in which 
the Glen had provided the first Grand 
Prix win for an up-and-coming young 
driver. Rindt won his first Formula I 
race there in 1969, and Fittipaldi did 
the same last year. Cevert, 27, the son 
of a Parisian jeweler and brother-in-law 
of hard-boiled veteran Jean-Pierre Bel- 
toisc, took the prize with grand aplomb. 
“Fifty thousand dollars, that is about 
28 million old francs,” he said, his big 
eyes blue as ice. And then it was his 
turn to howl. md 




Which means you can get back to good shaves. 


Our hero and replaceable blades. 


' r SPER3V RAT'D* 


Shavers don’t get dull. 

Blades get dull. 

Remington blades are replaceable. 

When your shaver doesn't shave like it's new 
anymore, you don't have to replace your shaver. You don't 
even have to replace the head. 

Not if your shaver is our shaver. All you replace is the 
blades. Takes a few seconds every six months or so. 

Our newest shaver gives you blades that are 
super-sharp, so you get a close, comfortable shave; because 
they're replaceable, we can make them about four 
times as sharp as our permanent blades were. 

We also gave this shaver a new slanted design that's 
convenient to use, and our Hideaway’" trimmer because 
we thought it should have everything. 

After all, the blades are replaceable, but the shaver 
is permanent. REMINGTON 

LEKTRO BLADE' SHAVER 




Monte Carlo for 1972. Still hundreds of 


There are other cars that combine 
features of sporty cars and luxury cars. But 
Monte Carlo is different. 

Several hundred dollars different. 

Our 1972 Monte Carlo has an abundance 
of expensive characteristics. But it’s still 
a Chevrolet when it comes down to price. 


It’s a car that has a great feel of the 
road, something like a sports car. But a car 
with the handsome appointments, and 
the dignity, of historic classic cars. Cars 
that inspired us to build Monte Carlo in 
the first place— two years ago. 

Monte Carlo continues to be that kind 


Monte Carlo at Yosemile Xational Park in California. 



Chevrolet. Building a bettei 


dollars less than other personal luxury cars. 


of car. But, with refinements. 

You can still take your choice of 15 
colors, but 10 are new colors. 

You still get plush upholstery, but front 
bench seats, as well as bucket seats, are 
now available in all-vinyl. 

Power steering and power front disc 


brakes are still standard, as is a Y8 engine. But, we’ve 
added improved pollution controls for cleaner air. 

We made improvements. Because we want the 
1972 Monte Carlo 
to be the best car 
you ever owned. . 
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White Label 


Dewars 

Blended Scotch Whisky 

lOO?. SCOTCH WH IS Kits 

PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 
0KNDID ANO IOTTLID ■' 

dohn Dewar & Sons L- 

DISTILLERS. 

Perth 

4/S CHMRf. 86.tr PROOf ^ SCOTLAND. 


ffllUO •klMOCD 


What we put in this bottle 

They say there are more than a 
thousand ways to blend whiskies in 
Scotland, but few are authentic 
enough for Dewar’s “White Label.” 
Dewar’s has only the finest of 
whiskies from the Highlands, 
from the Lowlands, from the 
Hebrides. Each one is chosen for 
its own special purpose, and is then 
rested in its own snug vat. Finally, 
one by one, they’re brought together 
by the hand of the master blender 
of Perth. His skill makes sure 
that Dewar’s never varies. 



Dewar’s never varies. 


horse racing / Whitney Tower 


Showing them a thing or two 

American-bred horses romped home first and second in France's 
celebrated Arc de Triomphe, proving this year, at least, the U.S. is tops 


A t a posh black-tie dinner in Max- 
k im's on the eve of last week's 50th 
running of the Prix de I’Arc de Triomphe 
at Longchamp, the Virginia sportsman 
and art collector. Paul Mellon, spoke 
graciously of the upcoming event. He 
pleased his audience no end by calling 
the Arc the turf's greatest race, and then 
drew further smiles by adding, ‘I only 
hope my horse has been eating food as 
tasty and nourishing as this.” 

Mellon’s Epsom Derby winner. Mill 
Reef, was the race favorite, and the colt, 
like his owner, was apparently in fine 
form; the following afternoon before a 
crowd estimated at 75.000 he sped to a 
three-length victory in record time. Sec- 
ond place in the big race went to Penn- 
sylvania-foaled. but French-owned, Pis- 
tol Packer, making it a bang-up occa- 
sion for Americans. 

Mill Reef, a shifty bay son of Nev- 
er Bend and the Princequillo mare 
Milan Mill, will now go into the rec- 
ord book as the first horse bred in this 
country to score in the Arc. His vic- 
tory, at 3-to-5 odds, was engineered by 
32-year-old Trainer Ian Balding, son of 
the late British polo player Gerald Bald- 
ing (and a nephew, incidentally, of U.S. 
Trainer Ivor Balding). 


While Mill Reef is a product of Mel- 
lon's Virginia stud. Pistol Packer — who 
has now established herself as France's 
champion filly — was bred by Mrs. John 
Thouron in the rolling fox-hunting coun- 
try outside of Philadelphia. The filly 
brought SI 5.000 at the Saratoga Sales 
and was shipped to France, where she 
races in the colors of Mme. Alec Head 
and is trained by her husband. 

Each year, it seems, the Arc gener- 
ates increasing interest. As more for- 
eign horses have come to challenge the 
French at their own game on one of the 
world's most testing courses, so too have 
come their followers — from England, 
Ireland, Italy, Germany, Russia, Canada 
and, naturally, the U.S. Last Sunday 
even French President Georges Pompi- 
dou turned up for his first day of racing 
as Chief of State. A harried track of- 
ficial declared, "The only person in Paris 
who hasn't asked for a seat is Emperor 


Hirohito" — and he might have, had he 
and his entourage been fully settled into 
the Hotel Crillon. 

The Arc, run over Longchamp's out- 
side course with its long hill immediately 
after the start, a sweeping, steep downhill 
turn to the right and then a straight run 
home of three-eighths of a mile, has been 
won — and lost — by varying tactics. The 
best way to finish first is to stay close to 
the leaders and save ground on the rails. 
And that is what British Jockey Geoff 
Lewis and Mill Reef did. The best way to 
lose the race is to, as the French put it, 
foire le grand boulevard. In other words, 
take the come-from-behind, outside 
route, which is the next thing to being off 
the course and mixing it up with the Sun- 
day drivers in the Bois de Boulogne. This 
is what Jockey Freddy Head and Pistol 
Packer tried to do. 

But tactics are not everything. A horse 
must, as one official noted, "be at his 



THE HORSE OF THE WORLD RIGHT NOW 


VIRGINIA'S MILL REEF, WHO CRUISED IN AHEAD OF PENNSYLVANIA'S PISTOL PACKER 



HORSE RACING continued 


best on this occasion, perfectly fit. This 
isn’t a contest of looks; there is some- 
thing inside the animal that settles this 
race.” There are reasons the Arc is so 
demanding. As one trainer explained, 
‘‘It is the world’s most difficult race, in 
part because of the course, but also be- 
cause it brings together in the fall of 
the year runners who are fully mature. 
These are no longer inexperienced hors- 
es being tested for stamina as they are 
in midsummer. By Arc day they are prov- 
en stayers and already the winners of Eu- 
ropean classics.” 

The Mill Reef race plan was relative- 
ly simple: be among the leaders at all 
times, try to save ground where pos- 
sible and move to the front only after 
turning into the homestretch. The firm 
going was believed to be to Mill Reef's 
advantage (although Ian Balding said 
he could handle any sort of surface). He 
had shipped over from England in good 
shape, his temperament was ideal and, 
despite not having started in 2!4 months, 
those who had seen the colt during his 
summer victories in the Derby, the 
Eclipse and the King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth Stakes were already de- 
claring that he was a better colt than Ni- 
jinsky and, in fact, right up there with 
two-time Arc winner Ribot. “I would 
compare Mill Reef to Ribot more than 
to Nijinsky," said a veteran observer, 
even before last week’s Arc. “It is not 
his record but the way he wins his races. 
He doesn’t give you a great burst of 
speed. Instead he gives you a steady run 
that accelerates progressively, the sign 
of a true stayer." 

The first horse to show from the gate 
in the Arc was John A. Bell’s One for 
All, the third American-bred entry in 
the race. But Jockey Willie Carson quick- 
ly took him back, and with two fur- 
longs gone in the mile-and-a-half race 
it was Ossian, a pacemaker for his sta- 
blemate Ramsin, who was in front by 
two lengths. In the pack closest to him 
were Sharapour, Ortis, Hallez, Ramsin 
and then Mill Reef, who at no time was 
worse than sixth. Pistol Packer, second 
choice along with Bourbon at 4 to I, 
was back in 12th position as the field 
started up the hill, and Cabrizzia, who 
was to finish third, trailed. Positions var- 
ied little at the top of the hill except 
that now One for All had moved up to 
seventh. But not even the wizardry of 
Trainer Horatio Luro, who has saddled 


two Kentucky Derby winners, could save 
the day for this son of Northern Danc- 
er. Unaccustomed to running downhill 
and to his right, One for All faltered so 
badly that he was 16th at the bottom of 
the hill. He then pulled himself togeth- 
er to end up ninth, beaten a respectable 
seven lengths for all the money. 

Straightening for home, Britain’s 
champion Jockey Lester Piggott, who 
had gotten into so much trouble at this 
point a year ago on Nijinsky, had Hal- 
lez briefly in front. Outside of him was 
Miss Dan and to his right along the 
rails were Sharapour and Ortis. Behind, 
waiting patiently, was Mill Reef. Rang- 
ing up very fast on the outside was Pis- 
tol Packer. Jockey Lewis needed a break 
at this point or he might have had to 
swing wide and go around. Suddenly 
the opening came. The gap between Hal- 
lez and Sharapour widened, and Mill 
Reef shot through and headed toward 
the rail. Two furlongs from the wire he 
led by two lengths, and although Pistol 
Packer might have been a threat even 
then, Mellon’s colt just kept grinding 
out the yardage. The issue was never real- 
ly in doubt. Mill Reef was being pulled 
up as he crossed the finish line. His time 
was a record 2:28.3. 

The early pace had been so telling 
that none of the leaders to the stretch ex- 
cept Hallez were in the first 10 at the fin- 
ish. Ramsin, Ossian, Sharapour, Miss 
Dan and Ortis all faded and dropped 
back, while the positions behind the first 
three were taken by Caro, Hallez, Roy- 
alty, Bourbon, Arlequino, One for All 
and Irish Ball. 

Mill Reef, now being acclaimed as 
the Horse of the World, returns to Eng- 
land to await a 4-year-old European cam- 
paign in which his toughest competitor 
may well be his conqueror last May in 
the 2,000 Guineas, Brigadier Gerard. 
This colt has won four straight races 
since but has not met as stiff compe- 
tition as Mill Reef. 

The victory by Mellon’s horse rekin- 
dles the controversy over which nation 
is breeding the best horses these days. 
Why, for example, arc U.S. sires who 
never won at a mile and a half (and 
some who never even won at a mile 
and a quarter) producing the winners 
of Europe's classic events? Northern 
Dancer, Never Bend, Gun Bow, Traf- 
fic, Bold Lad and Sir Gaylord have sired 
champions in England, Ireland and 


France in the last few years. “The rea- 
son that nonclassic horses in the U.S. 
can produce classic horses abroad is sole- 
ly a matter of training,” says one French 
horseman. “In the U.S. it seems to me 
you break down more than a quarter of 
your 2-year-olds before they turn 3, 
mostly from working them those fast 
four and five furlongs at 2, or just plain 
overracing them. Here we start a 2-year- 
old twice or three times at most, with 
no emphasis on speed. The result is that 
we have good 3-year-olds, and at 4 we 
still have some horses around who can 
stand up with clean legs.” 

International Owner Raymond Guest 
has another opinion, which he puts 
bluntly: “Why the American success? 
We’ve got the best horses now, and why 
shouldn't we have the best after buying — 
or stealing — the best European blood 
for the last 100 years. 

“Any good mile-and-a-quarter horse 
in the States should be able to win at a 
mile and a half in Europe because he’s 
not being asked for the kind of speed 
we demand of our horses. If this is true, 
and I personally believe it to be, then a 
good American milc-and-a-quartcr horse 
should be expected to be just as good a 
sire of mile-and-a-half European horses 
as French- and English-bred classic 
winners." 

What amazes Arc victor Paul Mel- 
lon about all this is that horsemen spend 
so much time emphasizing the role of 
the stallion. “In the first place,” says 
Mellon, “how can we discuss mile-and-a- 
half races in the States when we have 
so few of them? Then I hear all this 
talk about Never Bend. They could just 
as well be talking about Mill Reef’s ma- 
ternal side with its Princequillo, Count 
Fleet and Hyperion blood. I have to 
think that the mare has something to 
do with it!” 

And, as the bubbly was being poured 
liberally in Paris Sunday night, Mellon 
probably was recalling another remark 
he made just the evening before. “My 
idea of international racing," he told 
the group at Maxim’s, tongue in cheek, 
“would be for President Pompidou to 
win the Kentucky Derby, President Nix- 
on to win the Arc de Triomphe, Queen 
Elizabeth to win the Laurel International 
and Chairman Mao to win the Russian 
St. Leger.” 

It’s 3 to 5 that Emperor Hirohito 
would ask for a seat to that one. end 
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V\fe’ve got 100 new condominiums, 

39 runs, a new Bell gondola, 
an airport just 3 minutes away; 
and an annual snowfall of over ISO inches, 
(and the lifts start running November 24th.) 


This summer has been a busy one 
at Steamboat and are we ready for 
winter! We've got 39 runs now 
with plenty of skiing for everybody. 

At the base of our mountain, 
we're really growin'. Along with 
new condominiums, restaurants 
and shops, our new 8 -story 


Steamboat Village Inn will be ready. 

Of course, we've got our 
beautiful, new Bell Gondola, 
so everything's set for a winter of 
marvelous skiing. 

It all begins the day before 
Thanksgiving. So come be a part 
of the next big one. Steamboat! 


Send for Steamboat's free booklets. 

O Skiing in Steamboat 

□ Investing in Steamboat 

□ Condominiums in Steamboat 

City State Zi p . 

SI-0 

Mail to: Mike Daughn, Steamboat, Box 490 
Steamboat Springs. Colorado 80477 




picture had been in the Penske 
Racing Garage since 8 a.m — 
helping out. He had been 
sweeping the floors, helping take 
the engine out of theTrans-Am 
Javelin (in which he had just won 
a race) helping unload the 
Indianapolis Car (in which he 
had also just won a race) and 
helping put the transmission back 
on the Ferrari (which was being 
shipped off that evening to race 


The Penske Racing Team has 
been so phenomenally successful 
in so many fields of racing, it’s 
worthwhile repeating their 
formula for success: they have an 
exceptionally gifted crew of 
mechanics and designers; they 
work very hard; everybody helps 
everybody else; nothing is left to 
chance; they spend as much as 
necessary to buy the best; and the 
smiling, gifted young man, Mark 


As manufacturers of what we 
sincerely believe to be the finest 
spark plugs in the world, we’d like 
to add one footnote to the above 
formula. All Penske/Donohue 
racing cars are equipped with 
Champion Spark Plugs. 


20 million people have switched to Champion Spark Plugs. 
Mark Donohue doesn’t have to. 



baseball / William Leggett 


It’s hot-stove 


last weekend the second baseball sca- 
*— son began. It is the one that is played 
in bars and hotel lobbies and all those 
secluded corners where baseball people 
gather during the long and sometimes 
rain-filled hours between playoff and 
World Series games. Wherever the show 
travels, there baseball's insiders are, 
starting rumors of grand trades that 
probably never will be made and ex- 
amining the past year's performances in 
such detail that they seem at times to 
be exceeding even their own long-estab- 
lished tolerance for trivia. 

Not that what they say is uninteresting. 
The current hot topic, for instance, is ma- 
jor league realignment, a subject of some 
substance. And high on the list of dis- 
cussibles are the Most Valuable Player 
awards, or, rather, who will get them. In 
the National League, should it be Henry 
Aaron or Willie Stargell or Joe Torre? 
The baseball writers will not release 
their choice — the official one — until mid 
November, but a Sports Illustrated 
poll of some of the men who played 
against the three suggests the race should 
not be close. Joe Torre impresses his fel- 
low athletes the most ( see box). 

In the American League the players 
are as divided as the people who hire 
them and talk about them. The leaders, 
Vida Blue and Mickey Lolich, only re- 
vive the old argument of whether a pitch- 
er should be the MVP, considering he 
can also win the Cy Young award. 

The players’ poll offers some inter- 
esting sidelights. Under the category of 
Most Disappointing Player in the Amer- 
ican League, Alex Johnson and Tony 
Conigliaro, both of whom started the 
season for the California Angels and fin- 
ished it for nobody, are tied for second 
at 19 votes, well behind Boston's Carl 
Yastrzemski. Among the Angels them- 
selves, however, Johnson received only 
seven votes while Conigliaro got 17. 

Until late in the season there were 
strong opinions all around about the 
Rookie of the Year. The early National 
League favorite was Chris Speier, San 
Francisco's shortstop. Next Willie Mon- 
tanez of Philadelphia ran a string of 
good games together to force himself 


warmup time 

into the picture. It is Earl Williams of 
Atlanta, though, who tops the ballot at 
season's end. He hit 33 homers while 
learning to catch for a team whose pitch- 
ers were not exactly polished. 

The idea of another league realignment 
so soon after the one in 1969 is enough 
to send strong men to an early shower. 
Yet some baseball executives arc advo- 
cating six four-team leagues. Instead of 
playing a full season for a half-pennant, 
as now, teams would be fighting for a 
third of a pennant. Another faction 
prefers three eight-team leagues. And 
there are many who believe it is time 
for interleague play to begin. 

The recent shift of the Washington 
franchise to Dallas-Fort Worth would 
seem to suggest a realignment of the 
American League divisions almost au- 


tomatically. Ewing Kauffman, the owner 
of the enterprising Kansas City Royals, 
feels that Dallas-Fort Worth should be 
put into the Western Division of the 
American League immediately and that 
either the Chicago White Sox or Mil- 
waukee Brewers should swing over into 
the Eastern Division. "For one thing," 
says Kauffman, "that would help even 
up East-West attendance. I am firmly 
convinced that Dallas-Fort Worth will 
draw at least twice as many people as 
the Senators did in Washington. I am 
also convinced that when the Royals 
move into our new stadium next year 
we will become one of the biggest draws 
in the American League.” 

Dick Walsh, the beleaguered general 
manager of the California (some say 
Hell's) Angels, definitely favors realign- 
ment. He says: "I believe that if you 
have a realignment of four leagues of 
six clubs each, you will cut down your 
travel expenses and increase baseball in- 
terest because of close, natural rivalries.” 

Peter O’Malley, the young Dodger 
president, agrees, but he would resist in- 

continued 


THE PLAYERS RATE 

THEMSEL VES 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


MOST VALUABLE 

Joe Torre ( St.L ) 

130 

Vida Blue (Oak) 

31 

Willie Stargell (Pitt) 

50 

Mickey Lolich (Del) 

30 

Henry Aaron ( Atl ) 

18 

F. Robinson (Balt) 

25 

TOUGHEST PITCHER 

Tom Seaver (NY) 

72 

Mickey Lolich (Del) 

70 

Ferguson Jenkins (Chi) 

47 

Vida Blue (Oak) 

33 

Bob Gibson (St.L) 

46 

Jim Palmer (Balt) 

11 

BEST RELIEF PITCHER 

Dave Giusti (Pitt) 

54 

Ken Sanders (Mil) 

82 

Tug McGraw (NY) 

52 

Fred Schcrman (Dei) 

20 

Jerry Johnson (SF) 

40 

Bart Johnson (Chi) 

12 

MOST DISAPPOINTING PLAYER 

John Bench (Cinn) 

64 

Carl Yastrzemski (Bos) 

39 

Jim Merritt (Cinn) 

29 

Alex Johnson (Cal) 

19 

Bill Singer (LA) 

20 

Tony Conigliaro (Cal) 

19 

MOST DISAPPOINTING TEAM 

Cincinnati Reds 

78 

Minnesota Twins 

108 

Chicago Cubs 

18 

California Angels 

40 

Houston Astros 

12 

Boston Red Sox 

8 

ROOKIE OF THE YEAR 

Earl Williams (At!) 

127 

Chris Chambliss (Clev) 

46 

Willie Montanez (Phil) 

59 

Bill Parsons (Mil) 

25 

Chris Speier (SF) 

7 

Angel Mangual (Oak) 

22 
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If you could get close enough 
you’d see he’s smoking 
a Gold Label Palma. 


The man who is usually surrounded always a pleasure to the senses, 
by people is a man who usually The last puffs, always a confirma- 
surrounds himself with things of tion of your first impression, 
good taste. If you're a man who makes a 

Like a handsomely crafted Gold winning impression, smoke a Gold 
Label cigar. Label Palma, candela or natural. 

Gold Label comes in a fine It's the cigar other people like to 

selection of sizes and shapes. You be around, 
too will find one to fit your public __ 

image as well as your private one. \ s (^V7 * 

Light one up, and treat yourself to /S'//// / A/A/AA 

the mild aroma of rich imported 

tobaccos. Those first puffs are // Factory No. I, Tampa, Florida 

JAGUAR • CORONA DE VIllE • PANETELA GRANDE • LIGHT BRIGADE • STILETTO • SWAGGER • DINO 


terleague play. “We're proud of our 
league, we’re progressive and I’d like to 
see us remain our own entity,” he says. 

The Baltimore Orioles demur. “It’s 
ludicrous," says Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank Cashen, “that people have 
been enjoying baseball in Baltimore for 
1 8 years and never had a chance to see 
Willie Mays play center field or Hank 
Aaron hit a home run. Ridiculous.” 

What the argument boils down to is 
money. The American League drew five 
million fewer people last year than the 
National, and the National wants no 
part of something that would dilute its 
attendance. But the American League 
needs help. 

Even with Blue pitching often, the 
American League could have used the 
players* MVP, Joe Torre, as a part of 
its action. Torre’s season was splendid 
not just because he hit .363 and knocked 
in 137 runs. He produced 21 game-win- 
ning hits. When runners were in scor- 
ing position, he brought in more than 
half of them. He led St. Louis in tri- 
ples, scored 97 times and collected 230 
hits. Since 1937, only three National Lea- 
guers have had as many hits — Matty 
Alou as a leadoff batter in 1969, Tom- 
my Davis in 1962 and Stan Musial in 
1948. No American League hitter has 
even approached 230 hits since 1936, 
when Earl Averill had 232. 

“1 feel the reason I had such a good 
year,” Torre says, “was all-out concen- 
tration. This spring my brother [Frank 
Torre, who played with the Milwaukee 
Braves and the Phillies] was talking 
about hitting and he said, ‘I’ve decided 
that maybe the best way to describe the 
concentration you have to have is to be- 
lieve that you are locked in a room with 
the pitcher.’ ” 

Torre, at bat, locked himself into a 
room with four blank walls. “I seemed 
to be able to block everything else out 
of my mind, the sound and movement 
around me, even the lights,” he says. 

Torre is locked in with the Cardinals, 
too. They are not about to trade him, 
no matter how many rumors will waft 
up with the thick cigar smoke from all 
those lobbies. Now, if you should men- 
tion Richie Allen, Rico Carty, Orlando 
Cepeda, Billy Conigliaro, Nate Colbert, 
Willie Horton, Frank Howard, Sam Mc- 
Dowell, Andy Messersmith, Joe Pepi- 
tone, Tony Perez, Ron Santo, George 
Scott or Jim Wynn, well, you might make 
a deal for. . . . END 
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1972 Mercury Cougar XR-7 

What other cars call "luxury extras” is everyday standard equipment with us. 




Other ideas, such 


optional. 


In Mercury Cougar XR-7, we don't 
relegate all the finer things in life 
to the option list. 

Hi-back front buckets with 
natural grain leather seating sur- 
faces are standard. 

So are tachometer, trip odom- 
eter, ammeter, oil gauge, and tog- 
gles that activate auxiliary systems 
—all set into a fascia with the look 
of cherry woodgrain. 

Performance standards in- 
clude 351 cubic-inch V-8 engine 
and 3-speed floor shift. Plus racing 
mirrors and sequential turn-signals. 

Cougar XR-7. The luxury- 
sports car that doesn't make all its 
best ideas extra-cost options. 

oir-conditioning, radio, console/clock and automatic transmission (shown),a 
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Better ideas make better cars 


MERCURY 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 




Michigan tractor scraper on land reclamation job. 

This Lima truck crane has a 220' reach 


Sugar is the payload on these Brown flatbed trailer 


Clark tandem a\le drives this heavy hauler. 





Ill 151 countries, 
Clark Equipment 
gets things moving. 

Clark lift trucks and material handling systems. 

Michigan, Hancock and Melroe construction machinery. 

Lima and Austin-Western construction equipment. 

Clark axles and transmissions for heavy-duty vehicles. 

Brown truck trailers, truck bodies and containers. 

Tyler and Delfield food refrigeration/display equipment. 
Buchanan, Michigan 49107 
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The Man 


is«! 


Who Was Cut Out 
for the Job 


by Fbt Jordan 


Burlington, N.C. is a city of 40,000 set in the gentle 
hills and thick pines of the Piedmont, where the clay 
is the color of a Temple orange. There , a year ago, 
Cicero A. Frye, the white head football coach at Wal- 
ter M. Williams High School, was forced out of his 
job, one he had held for 10 years, and replaced by a 
black man. Frye's teams had a state-wide repu- 
tation; quite a few of his players had gone on to Chap- 


el Hill and Duke. His successor was Jerome Evans, 
the coach at Jordan Sellers, an all-black school across 
town that was being closed. Evans would be the first 
black head football coach at a major predominantly 
white high school in the South. The author has writ- 
ten a book entitled “ Black Coach" (to be published 
next month by Dodd, Mead & Company) on Ev- 
ans' first season. The following is an adaptation. 

CONTINUED 




The Man continued 


J erome Evans is 40, with skin the 
color of milk chocolate. His 
weight has not varied a pound 
in 20 years. His body is so lean 
and tight that his muscles, veins and 
bones are visible as distinct elements 
through the thin cloth of his skin. His 
body is so taut that it seems to have no 
potential to give but only to rip. 

Evans is constantly aware of the con- 
dition of his body, his clothes, the way 
he walks, talks and eats, all his natural 
mannerisms because, as he says, “Ev- 
eryone's looking at me." As a black man 
operating in a white world, Evans re- 
alizes eyes are turned on him, and so he 
has turned his own eyes inward to in- 
sure that nothing of Jerome Evans is vis- 
ible to others that is not first visible to 
himself. To Evans the most reprehensible 
weakness would be for some trait or man- 
nerism to slip out without his consent. 
Though he is constantly and consciously 
sifting possibilities and deciding what 
to reveal or conceal, Evans' selections 
are not based on any desire to deceive. 
Rather, he wants to create the self he 
thinks he should be. All his life he has 
been confronted by two cultures: black 
and white. And when they are in con- 
tradiction, he has not always been sure 
which to choose. If Evans were a ro- 
mantic he would simply choose that 
which is most natural to him rather than 
that which is foreign. But what is nat- 
ural and what is best in a given society 
are not necessarily the same. Because 
of his wish to pick and choose the best 
from each culture, Evans' life is a pre- 
carious balancing act. He never seems 
to relax. Every decision, no matter how 
insignificant, must be debated thorough- 
ly before being acted upon. For instance, 
when a white football player on the Wil- 
liams team scores a touchdown and 
Evans is about to congratulate the boy, 
one can almost hear the whirrings in 
the coach's mind. He raises his arm to 
put it on the boy's shoulder, the arm sus- 
pended in midair, and then lets it fall to 
his side as he rejects that possibility and 
instead shakes the player's hand. 

“I’ve built up in my mind what a 
man should be,” he says. “This ability 
not to let down in front of people, wheth- 
er they're black or white, is part of it. 
Some things I may want to do, but I 
won’t. If I get drunk once in a while, 
lots of blacks will take comfort from 
that because it will prove I’m no better 
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than them, and whites will take com- 
fort too, because it’ll prove I’m just ‘like 
every other nigger.’ But I won’t be just 
any other nigger. I’m a man like any- 
body else.” 

If the black community in Burlington 
has any complaint about Evans, it is 
that he is too much his own man. He is 
too aloof and so, in a way, inaccessible 
to their pressures. He does not view prob- 
lems externally. His solutions are arrived 
at in relation to himself, his wife and 
his two young children, and not in re- 
lation to “his people.” He has said many 
times, “I don't trust leaders of ‘peo- 
ple.’ You have to beware of saints — 
they're dangerous. I want only to lead 
myself and my family.” 

Upon his graduation from North Car- 
olina Central University in 1955 Evans 
decided to coach at primarily black 
schools throughout North Carolina. He 
had no desire to penetrate the white 
world. However, after moving from one 
black high school to another, year after 
year as the tide of integration rolled 
through the state, Evans began to see 
himself as a prehistoric mammal fleeing 
evolution and faced with extinction. 
Soon he would have to quit coaching, 
for there would be no black schools left 
to hire him. However, quite another 
choice — and a surprising one — presented 
itself in 1970 when he was asked to take 
the job at Williams High. He decided 
to accept the position and with it the pres- 
sures of integration. 

Before the Burlington school board 
offered that position, however, it had 
had to oust C. A. Frye. A decade be- 
fore, Frye's teams had been among the 
most powerful in North Carolina, but as 
other schools accepted integration, and 
with it large numbers of swift, elusive 
black football players, Williams re- 
mained a bastion of white supremacy. 
Its teams began to win less frequently, 
and the fortunes of their fiery coach de- 
clined accordingly. During these years 
Jerome Evans was molding well-disci- 
plined black teams at Jordan Sellers that 
posted records such as 7-2 and 8-1 , while 
Frye's players were struggling through 
seasons of 3-6-1 and 2-8. 

Even so, Frye remained feared and 
respected as the Williams coach. His vi- 
olent outbursts toward players were leg- 
endary among the townspeople, half of 
whom thought them a disgrace while 
the other half reveled in their ferocious- 
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ness. He was known to tear the shirts 
off the backs of players and swear with 
such vehemence that the school's cheer- 
leaders would run for shelter. 

“There were times, if I had a knife 1 
would have killed Coach Frye,” said 
Mike Pierce, a white player. “He had 
no patience with anyone. When I was 
on the junior varsity I could hear him 
yelling from the other field and I was 
scared at the thought of ever playing 
for such a man. But one day in school 
he called me Mike and said how the 
team would need me the following year, 
and after that I was crazy about him. 
He screamed and cussed all right, and 
when you stunk he made a little rasp- 
berry sound and did a war dance around 
you like you were burning at the stake. 
He made you want to quit football and 
just grow your hair. And a lot of boys 
did quit, but maybe Frye gave them an 
excuse to do what they wanted. He 
brought out a lot of things in you that 
you never knew existed — both the best 
and the worst.” Frye might have re- 
tained his coaching job indefinitely had 
it not been for a number of incidents, a 
few of which he was involved in, but 
some of which he took no part in what- 
soever. Like Jerome Evans, he too was 
a victim of the times. 

One night as he was about to go to 
bed he heard a commotion on his front 
lawn. Since he lived in a section of Bur- 
lington that was being encroached upon 
by the Negro population, Frye imme- 
diately assumed it was a “nigger prowl- 
er." He grabbed his gun, flung open the 
door and fired at the first thing that 
moved. He discovered that he had 
“winged" a white boy who had come 
to the house to see his pretty daughter, 
Cathy. The incident did not sit well with 
members of the school board, who not- 
ed that he could have handled the sit- 
uation in “a less volatile way.” A short 
while later. Frye was taken to court by 
a youth who claimed the coach had 
punched him on discovering him in the 
school gym at an hour it was supposed 
to be closed. Frye was eventually ex- 
onerated, but a few months afterward 
he was rumored to have pushed anoth- 
er boy down a flight of stairs at Wil- 
liams in a fit of anger. It was said that 
the boy was paralyzed for life and that 
the police were hunting Frye. The ru- 
mors were simply untrue, but it no long- 
er really mattered. Many of the city’s 



residents felt they had had enough of 
C. A. Frye. 

“The point was,” said Craig White, 
a recent Williams graduate, that “ev- 
eryone believed those rumors about 
Frye. That was the kind of man he was. 
There were vestiges of fanaticism about 
him. When he played basketball he took 
more pleasure in knocking you over than 
in going around you. But still, I was fas- 
cinated by him. You had to accept him 
for what he was because if you thought 
about it, that would ruin him for you.” 

Frye could not be removed without 
sufficient cause, but school officials found 
that. In the spring of 1969, black cit- 
izens in Burlington rioted and a good 
deal of their anger was over the fact 
that Williams High would not have a sin- 
gle black cheerleader during the follow- 
ing football season. Later that year a 
black citizens’ committee demanded that 
upon the full integration of Williams, a 
black head coach should be appointed 
for one of the school’s three major sports. 
The superintendent of schools. Dr. 
Brank Proffitt, saw in this demand an 
opportunity not only to satisfy the town’s 
8,000 blacks, but also the whites clam- 
oring for Frye’s dismissal. Early in 1970 
Proffitt called Frye to his office and in- 
formed him that he was being elevated 
to the administrative position of ath- 
letic director of the Burlington senior 
high schools. Frye accepted Proffitt’s of- 
fer, but privately he remained determined 
to fight what amounted to his dismissal 
as Williams’ football coach. 

The school superintendent was re- 
lieved. He felt the success or failure of 
the integration of the Williams team 
would directly affect the mood of the 
town. “And I decided we needed a black 
man as coach,” said Dr. Proffitt. “One 
who was controlled and disciplined. Je- 
rome Evans was constructive and not 
bitchin’ about the past sins of whites. 
He had a sense of what the long haul 
was. Although Frye believed he was a 
just man, I knew justice wasn't only a 
matter of black and white. There was a 
lot of gray in it, and Frye never could 
see gray in any situation. He was too sim- 
plistic.” 

When news hit Burlington that Frye 
had been removed as coach, a number 
of his supporters threatened to call a 
town meeting to get him reinstated. Two 
hundred white students walked out of 
classes at Williams in support of Frye. 


They were led by a number of football 
players. After several tense hours, dur- 
ing which the blacks threatened a coun- 
terdemonstration, the situation was re- 
solved. Frye called off his supporters 
on being warned by Dr. Proffitt that if 
Burlington had another riot his cred- 
ibility as a coach would be seriously jeo- 
pardized throughout the state. 

The football players returned meekly 
to classes the following day and Frye 
dropped out of sight until midsummer, 
when it was announced he had accept- 
ed the post of football coach and ath- 
letic director at small Gibsonville High 
School, only 10 miles west of Burlington. 
“I wish he had gone to Florida as he 
threatened,” said Dr. Proffitt, "rather 
than hanging like a shadow over the 
town and Jerome Evans.” 

When Evans started football practice in 
late August he did not have to prove any- 
thing to the black players who had 
known him at Sellers and would now 
be playing for Williams. His challenge 
lay with the team’s whites. "1 worried 
about how I should treat those boys 
who had supported Frye,” said Evans. 
“Then I decided to make believe noth- 
ing had happened and treat everyone 
fair. I wasn’t very forceful at first be- 
cause I didn’t want to scare anyone off. 
The whites had to be shown that all the 


things they’d been brought up to be- 
lieve about blacks were false. And to 
build their confidence in me, and my 
own in myself, I had to show them a 
black coach could win games. The Wil- 
liams 4-A conference was supposedly a 
lot tougher than the 3-A conference that 
Sellers had played in, but I found it 
wasn’t. After we won a few games I 
could afford to get tougher with some 
of the white boys.” 

Evans’ white players and white as- 
sistant coaches began accepting him, at 
least superficially. They did not see, how- 
ever, that his fairness was tipped in their 
favor, since he showed more tolerance 
for the failures of white players than he 
did of the blacks, many of whom thought 
the coach was “a man possessed this 
year." 

"When Evans first came to Williams,” 
said Mike Pierce, “I thought he wouldn’t 
even look at guys like me who had walked 
out in support of Frye. But the first 
time 1 met him he gave me a big smile 
and shook my hand and told me he 
was relying on me, and after that I 
knocked myself out liking him. All us 
whites did. But it wasn’t real. We were 
always wondering when we'd get shaft- 
ed for one of his blacks. Soon it oc- 
curred to us that maybe we wouldn’t. If 
Evans had been an emotional type of 
guy, like Frye, we never would have re- 
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laxed. Another problem was that it was 
always there in the back of our minds 
that maybe Evans wasn't as good a coach 
as Frye. We never admitted it, probably 
not even to ourselves, but maybe it 
was because he was a black man. After 
we won a few games we accepted him 
more. I guess it’s a shame that before 
we did, he had to prove he could win in 
this conference. If he was white he would 
have been accepted first, but because 
he’s black he’s accepted only for what 
he does, not for what he is.” 

Pierce and other whites were surprised 
by the cool way Evans handled situ- 
ations that would have had Frye’s neck 
deep red. One day while Evans was giv- 
ing orders to his offensive team a white 
player, William Whitley, was staring off 
into space. 

“If Frye caught anyone daydreaming 
like that,” said Pierce, “the guy would 
still be picking Frye’s cleats out of his 
mouth. But Evans just gave Whitley that 
pained smile of his and said, ‘William 
Whitley, whatever am I gonna do with 
you, boy?’ I guess Whitley wouldn’t even 
be on the team if Frye was coaching. 
Frye had no patience for dreamers, quit- 
ters or anyone, really. If Frye doesn’t 
like someone they don't exist anymore 
so far as he’s concerned. Evans is the op- 
posite. He’s very decent to people he 
doesn’t like, maybe even more decent 
than to people he does ljke.” 

But Evans was less than successful 
with two players. One was a black half- 
back from Jordan Sellers, Larry Mat- 
kins; the other was the team's white quar- 
terback, Fred Long, who had been one 
of Frye’s stars. There is a picture of 
Larry Matkins in the 1969 Jordan Sel- 
lers yearbook. It shows a lean, intense 
black youth with a completely shaven 
head sweeping by the outstretched arms 
of a would-be tackier. As a 5' 10", 175- 
pound sophomore, Matkins was con- 
sidered one of the best prospects in the 
South. It was reported that the Uni- 
versity of Alabama was interested in him. 
He was 15 years old. In 1 970 he was elect- 
ed a Williams co-captain, along with a 
white player, David Coleman, and he 
was expected to carry the team. But Mat- 
kins was to have a mediocre year. He 
was Evans' biggest disappointment. The 
coach said of him, “I see so much of my- 
self in that boy and I want him to excel 
so bad it hurts.” To bring out the best 
in Matkins, Evans was unmerciful with 


him in practice. If Matkins gained 20 
yards on a run, Evans berated him for 
not gaining 30. Many whites felt Evans 
was expecting too much of the boy, who 
was now competing against more effi- 
cient defenses than he had at Sellers. 
Evans could not see this. He said: “Mat- 
kins’ difficulty, among other things, is 
that girl of his.” 

The girl was a pretty, black cheerleader 
who had been going steady with Mat- 
kins since he had arrived at Williams 
from Sellers. Evans’ complaint was that 
the girl had been trying “to act white, 
and she’s trying to get Matkins to do 
the same thing.” One day Evans caught 
the pair cuddled in each other’s arms (a 
popular stance among white Williams 
couples) in the hallway at a time when 
Matkins was supposed to be at prac- 
tice. When Evans told the halfback to 
go to his office, the girl said, “He's with 
me now.” Evans was furious. “Well, he 
may be with you permanent,” he de- 
clared, and left. Matkins' other difficulty 
was that he had always looked up to 
Evans in a fatherly way, and at Wil- 
liams the coach was not able to devote 
as much attention to his star player. He 
w’as often aloof with the boy, which con- 
fused him. “I couldn’t spend as much 
time with him as I did at Sellers,” said 
Evans, “because the whites would think 
I was playing favorites. But I don’t know 
whether Larry understood this or not.” 

The problem with Freddy Long was 
more touchy. Long was a stocky young- 
ster with a perpetually dazed, open- 
mouthed expression. Thanks to Frye's 
constant badgering, Long had produced 
startling offensive performances during 
the previous year. But he did this by call- 
ing hardly a play at the line of scrim- 
mage himself; he was simply acting as 
his coach’s alter ego. During the 1970 
season Jerome Evans failed to get the 
same performances from Freddy Long. 
In fact, without Frye's hassling. Long 
seemed unable to function in the most 
elementary manner. When Evans gave 
him the freedom to call most of the 
plays. Long became confused. He would 
drop back for a pass, see a man clear 
and then hesitate for fear his pass might 
be intercepted. Then, with opposing line- 
men bearing down on him, he would 
begin scrambling in all directions be- 
fore finally being tackled for a huge loss. 
When he got up from the tackle, al- 
ways with an agonizing slowness, he 


would glance over at Evans, as if await- 
ing instruction. Evans did not want to 
have to call plays. He wanted his quar- 
terbacks to be independent. But only 
when he began to call the team’s plays 
did Long’s performance improve. 

Evans could not bench the quarter- 
back, since Long retained a reputation 
as a star from the previous year. The al- 
ternative was to have a serious talk with 
the boy. Evans shunned this course of 
action for a number of games. He did 
not want to impose himself on the boy, 
for one thing, and for another, he did 
not particularly like Freddy Long. Af- 
ter one game in which Long had kicked 
three field goals, the boy had shaken 
hands with each assistant coach until 
he reached Evans’ outstretched hand, 
which he avoided. Evans said nothing. 
Nor did Evans complain that although 
most quarterbacks stand beside their 
coach on the sidelines, it was Long’s 
habit to sit as far away from Evans as 
possible. If Evans wanted him he would 
have to call for him two or three times 
before Long would move toward him. 

Evans finally decided on a confron- 
tation. He exhorted the quarterback to 
take more charge of the situation on 
the field. Long nodded. Evans suggested 
he speak up in the pregame pep talks 
and team meetings. Long nodded again. 
Evans said a few more things and then 
allowed him to leave. The coach felt re- 
lieved to be rid of the boy but dissat- 
isfied. It was partly his own fault, Evans 
thought. But he wondered just how he 
was supposed to deal with people he 
felt truly hated him. 

By his very nature, Evans muted an- 
tagonisms and muffled anxieties, so that 
the team as a whole had no complaints 
against him. And because both blacks 
and whites accepted their coach, they 
learned to accept one another. But this 
acceptance, although amicable, was pre- 
carious at best. It boiled down to a grudg- 
ing realization by both blacks and whites 
that if they wanted the team to be suc- 
cessful they had to accommodate them- 
selves to one another's individuality. This 
was nothing new for blacks, who long 
before had learned to accommodate 
themselves to the white world. But it 
was a new and startling realization for 
whites. For the first time, they had to ac- 
knowledge the existence of blacks, with 
that existence being as equal and as de- 
served as their own. Whites called no 
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one ”boy” and made blacks the butt of 
few jokes. They made a point of avoid- 
ing criticism: when a black player 
dropped an easy pass nothing would be 
said. 

This stiff sense of acceptance was mir- 
rored in the relationships of the team's 
integrated cheerleading squad. (By now 
there were nine whites and five blacks 
on the squad.) The cheerleaders took 
their cue from the football players, many 
of whom were boyfriends. The girls 
formed friendly if not affectionate re- 
lationships in a way only girls can— smil- 
ing, breathless, squealing, polite — with 
members of their own sex they do not 
particularly like or trust. 

Any difficulties the two races encoun- 
tered seemed more rooted in life-styles 
than in race. The black girls seemed be- 
wildered by the importance the whites 
attached to cheerleading. For the blacks, 
cheerlcading was a small part of their 
lives, an end in itself, something to be 
enjoyed for the moment because it would 
lead to nothing else. They did not sec 
the social relations of things, one to an- 
other, because for so long blacks had 
been denied the results of their acts or 
abilities. For example, being an intel- 
ligent black in Burlington in no way guar- 
anteed a man a job commensurate with 
his abilities, as it did a white. So, for 
the same reason, the black cheerleaders 
viewed cheerleading solely as a casual 
endeavor, not a step forward — or up- 
ward. 

The whites, on the other hand, were 
extremely conscious of the ties between 
things. Cheerleading, just like athletic 
talent, beauty and intelligence, could be 
extremely valuable to them in later years. 
It might lead to a successful marriage, 
a career and so on. For this reason the 
whites treated cheerleading with a rev- 
erence that seemed disproportionate to 
the blacks. The whites had thought the 
1969 riot had been started because of 
the blacks’ desire to become cheerlead- 
ers. If so, why were the black girls now 
cutting practice and not fulfilling their 
squad responsibilities? The answer lay 
not in the blacks' desire to be cheer- 
leaders, but in their wish to have a part 
of anything they felt whites attached im- 
portance to, as if that thing had some 
mysterious and hidden value that would 
be revealed to them once they possessed 
it. They accepted its importance com- 
pletely on the testimony of whites. But 
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once they possessed it, the black girls 
began to wonder what was so special 
about this thing they now had? 

The superficial acceptance black and 
white football players, coaches and 
cheerleaders shared for one another also 
affected the relationships of the Williams 
students, teachers and parents and cit- 
izens of Burlington. They accepted one 
another because they all accepted Je- 
rome Evans, who had consciously pre- 
sented a low profile that had made him 
palatable to the most hardened segre- 
gationists. Whatever else even the hard- 
core segregationists felt toward him, they 
were forced to admit he was, to use 
their toughest phrase, “a decent nigger.” 
Evans achieved this by refusing to force 
himself on anyone. He avoided trouble. 
If he saw parents or teachers who want- 
ed nothing to do with him, he did not bur- 
den them with unnecessary smiles or 
pleasantries. But neither was he critical 
of them. 

The impression Jerome Evans leaves 
in his wake is narcotic, tranquilizing but 
temporary. It has no substance. Once 
its effect wears off, people discover they 
are left with nothing tangible of Jerome 
Evans to add to their knowledge or ex- 
perience, no word or deed or thought 
they can grasp and make their own, and 
thus allow themselves to transfer to Ev- 
ans their allegiance. Evans’ personality 
is devoted not to allegiances but to safe- 
ty. In the back of his mind he deals al- 
ways with the thought of potential en- 
emies, never with the thought of po- 
tential friends. His policy is defensive, 
to leave people with nothing they can 
use against him. 

Henry Crawford, the president of the 
Williams Booster Club and a man who 
had a prominent role in the effort to re- 
instate Frye just months before, declared 
in midseason he had no complaints 
against Evans. "I got along very well 
with Frye,” said Crawford, a gray-haired 
businessman. “He had a clique of root- 
ers, and I guess 1 was one of them. Je- 
rome, he doesn’t have any clique. He’s 
more aloof with everyone. A lot of peo- 
ple like him for this, and I personally 
can't complain. So far he's handled him- 
self wonderfully. The parents like him.” 

Not all the Boosters were as effusive 
in their praise. Lou Jones had been a 
friend of Frye’s since 1956. For 19 years 
he carried the sideline chains at all home 
games. In 1970 he relinquished that duty 
to a Williams student. 


“I guess Evans was the best-qualified 
one of the bunch if you want to look at 
it that way,” said Jones. “Some don’t 
like it any, but they ain’t saying noth- 
ing. One father told me, ‘My boys’ll 
never play for no nigger, Lou.’ Then 
one day in the paper Evans was quoted 
as saying the man’s two sons would be 
real helpful to the club this year. Both 
sons are playing for Evans. When I asked 
the man why, he looked sheepish and 
said, 'Hell, Lou, that nigger’s got a lot 
on the ball, you know.’ 

“Things ain’t the same this year. Last 
season at the weekly Booster Club meet- 
ings Frye would introduce the Bulldog 
Player of the Week and then send the 
boy home and we’d all loosen up with 
a few jokes. Evans lets the boys hang 
around all night, and it makes us un- 
comfortable. And it seems Evans can’t 
wait to get out of the meetings himself. 
If Marilyn Monroe was stripping na- 
ked on television you couldn't get Frye 
out of Booster Club meetings. But even 
when Evans is there he doesn't ever seem 
to loosen up. I'd like him a lot better if 
he did.” 

By late October the Williams team 
was assured of a winning record. The 
Bulldogs were 6-2 with two games left, 
and about the only question remaining 
was would they win their conference ti- 
tle and then go on to the state tour- 
nament? Although most white players 
acted as if a conference title and a state 
championship were their sole reasons for 
being, much of their enthusiasm seemed 
an effort. As one player put it then, 
"I’m tired of football. If Dudley wins 
the title. I’ll cry like everybody else just 
to put on a good show, but I’ll be glad 
as hell. The only reason I played this 
year was because Evans didn’t make us 
cut our hair as Frye would have. Right 
now. I'm sick of football.” 

Although most white players would 
not express themselves this candidly, they 
seemed to share the view. They were 
tired of living each day consciously, with 
no recourse to instinct and habit that 
had marked their days before Evans’ ar- 
rival. They were tired of being aware of 
their every word and act, tired of liking 
blacks, of liking their coach, tired in 
fact of all the pressures that had been 
theirs since the year's first practice ses- 
sion. They seemed anxious to simplify 
what had been a complex year in their 
lives, to plant their feet once again on 
solid ground with horizons that were fa- 


miliar and obstacles that were cleanly 
defined. 

That was why, after their seventh vic- 
tory of the season and only a week be- 
fore the final game, a number of white 
players got together one night and drank 
Ripple wine and vodka into the follow- 
ing morning. By noon they were drunk. 
Someone suggested they drive to Gib- 
sonvillc to see Frye. When they arrived, 
according to some of the boys who talked 
about the visit later, they waited ner- 
vously in his tiny office, not sure just 
how Frye would take their call. He ap- 
peared, smiling. There were handshakes 
and backslapping, and it was obvious 
he was glad to see his former players. 
He was pleased they still thought enough 
of him to make the trip to Gibsonville 
and to know he still had a firm bond 
with these boys, one which Evans had 
not broken. 

A player complained offhandedly 
about something Evans had done in 
practice. Frye called him “a dumb nig- 
ger” and added that the Bulldogs should 
never have lost to all-black Dudley High, 
which they had done three Fridays be- 
fore. The players agreed. There was a 
momentary silence in which each boy 
seemed to be wrestling with something 
that made him feel uneasy about what 
was happening. One of them said Frye 
was right, Evans was a dumb nigger. 
Someone else asked, “What could you 
expect from them? They are inferior.” 
Other players chimed in, and there was 
an almost audible sigh of relief around 
the room as the boys relaxed and be- 
gan to talk easily with their former 
coach. A player told Frye that the pre- 
vious day there nearly had been a riot 
at Williams. 

"What the hell you boys doing here, 
then?” said Frye. "I expect my boys to 
be in the thick of any trouble.” 

The players assured him they would 
be in the thick of such a fight. And 
when Frye asked if any of those niggers 
had made a move toward his daughter 
(a Williams senior) they told him that 
he didn't have to worry about that. They 
would make sure she was safe. Frye 
smiled and nodded. 

“You know, we probably would have 
gone on to the state championship if 
you were still our coach,” said one boy. 

“We would not have lost a game,” 
maintained a second. 

Shortly before one p.m. the players 
said they had to leave. They were no long- 

continued 
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cr drunk and were beginning to feci the 
unpleasant effects of a hangover. 

“Ya all come back," said Frye as they 
piled into their cars. They said they 
would. “And watch out for my Cathy,” 
Frye added, cementing the bond. “I need 
you guys.” 

“Don’t you worry, coach," said a 
player, and they drove off. They felt sat- 
isfied at first and then less so, and by 
the time they reached Burlington they 
had begun to feel guilty, as if they had 
been a party to some unmanly act, had 
perpetrated some deceit, not only against 
Jerome Evans, whom they had befriend- 
ed during the year, but also against 
C. A. Frye, in whom they had helped sus- 
tain an illusion of something that no 
longer existed. They were bewildered. 
Their visit to Frye had not simplified 
things after all. Far from it. They had 
returned to familiar ground only to find 
that ground no longer familiar, and now 
they were not sure where to turn. 

The next Friday Williams won its final 
game, ending its season with an 8-2 rec- 
ord — the school's best performance in 
10 years. Shortly after that last game 
Mike Pierce talked about Coach Evans: 
“You don't have much to say to him out- 
side of football. 1 feel sorry for him 
now that the season is over. Who'll talk 
to him? I never know what to say to 
him. 1 can't get into him. Whenever I 
get close he gives me that little smile of 
his, like a spider's web tightening. The 
best he’s got from whites in Burlington 
is a kind of acceptance and indifference. 
]f he got fired tomorrow, people'd say, 
‘That’s too bad. The nigger was a pret- 
ty good coach, wasn't he? I wonder 
who’ll get his job. Maybe we'll get Frye 
back.’ ” 

Dr. Proffitt substantially agreed. “I 
doubt if whites will ever feel emotionally 
committed to Jerome Evans as they were 
to Frye,” he said. "But that’s his 
strength. I wanted a pragmatist at Wil- 
liams, not a fiag-waver. Evans would 
need to be a wonderfully sophisticated 
organism to perform the type of job 
he’s done and still attract people emo- 
tionally. His job wasn't to deal with peo- 
ple on a personal level but as a rep- 
resentative of the blacks. What annoyed 
me was that everyone talked all year 
about how much more appealing Frye 
was than Evans. But damn it, style isn't 
as important as substance. A person’s 
charisma is frequently irrelevant to his 


ability to get a job done. So Frye was 
charismatic. Did people think this would 
get us safely through the year in this 
town? Shoot, 1 removed Frye not be- 
cause he cussed a little but because I 
was afraid he would use his ability to 
get people emotionally committed to him 
in a cold and ruthless way — just as he 
tried to get his players to leave school 
for him without any thought to the boys’ 
futures.” 

Epilogue: 

Jerome Evans and I are driving along 
Highway 85 toward Durham. It is a sti- 
fiingly hot Saturday, but in his new sta- 
tion wagon, with its humming air con- 
ditioner, it is chilly. Evans reaches over 
and pushes a button on the car radio. 
A man's voice is saying: "If you’re 6 
foot 8 and black, you don't have to play 
basketball in order to go to college any- 
more. You can obtain a student loan 
from North Carolina Mutual. . . .” Ev- 
ans looks at me with a sly grin. “This 
is a black car,” he says. “You ever ride 
in a black car before?” 

“No, what makes it black?” 

“All the radio buttons are set to black 
stations. That’s all 1 listen to,” and he 
punches another button. An announcer 
is giving the starting lineups for the 
North Carolina Central vs. Charlotte- 
Smith football game. Both are black 
schools. “We’re late,” says Evans, and 
he presses down on the accelerator. 

This is the first time Jerome Evans 
and 1 have gone out socially. Although 
we have gotten along as well as, if not 
better than, we expected in the weeks I 
have been in town, he has repeatedly de- 
clined suggestions that he and his fam- 
ily go out to dinner with me. “It isn't 
necessary,” he would say. When I had 
first come to Burlington, with Evans’ 
approval, to write a book, he avoided 
me constantly. He was often an hour 
late for scheduled interviews, and some- 
times failed to show up entirely. Finally, 
in exasperation, 1 asked him why he 
consented to have the book written 
when obviously he had no stomach 
for the project. “It’s my insurance pol- 
icy,” he said, and then went on to ex- 
plain that if it were written down, 
plain to see, that he had not made 
one single mistake, one error of judg- 
ment, it would be impossible for him 
to be fired. 

As we approached Durham we passed 


cars filled with well-dressed whites wav- 
ing University of North Carolina ban- 
ners. “My assistant coaches wanted me 
to go to the UNC game," Evans says. 
“I told them I'd promised to take you 
to see NCC play. You were a good ex- 
cuse to get out of their invitations.” 

“Thanks a lot.” 

“What's there for me, anyway?” he 
says. "Nothing. They'll all be white, and 
I won’t be able to relax. And when they 
go to those postgame parties, what am 
J gonna do, start talking to some white 
girl? Wouldn’t that be beautiful? Every- 
one in Burlington would be saying Je- 
rome Evans wants a white girl. They’d 
love that. No sir. I’d rather go to NCC. 
I know everyone there. 1 feel comfort- 
able. I'm no black separatist or any- 
thing like that. But it’s too late for me. 
I'll never mix. I’ve got a lot of hate bur- 
ied in me and I want to keep it buried. 
If I mix too much it might come out. 

“I'm satisfied with the way things are. 
More than satisfied. I’ve reached my goal 
in life. I don’t want to go any higher. 
I’ll let other blacks become leaders of 
my people. I'd lived in the black world 
for so long, I had no desire to leave it. 
Then they closed Sellers, and I had to. 
Everything that happened this year was 
new to me. But now that I’m dealing 
with whites, 1 don't care if they like me 
or not. I don’t even want them to like 
me. I'd be content if they just acknowl- 
edged me as a good coach and a man.” 

The NCC campus consists of modern 
brick buildings spread over rolling hills. 
In a valley sits the football stadium. It 
really is not a stadium but wooden stands 
on either side of a field that has a num- 
ber of brown patches on it. The build- 
ings, the field and the campus remind 
me of the few black homes 1 have vis- 
ited in Burlington. They are new, plain 
and functional, without any signs of a 
tradition or culture of their own. 

We walk through the gate, admitted 
on Evans’ coach’s pass, and someone 
calls out “Little Willie, how’s my man?” 
Evans smiles at a heavyset black and 
then says to me, "My nickname in col- 
lege. Would you believe he was a team- 
mate of mine? He’s gotten fat.” 

Evans excuses himself for a minute 
and goes to the men’s room. I am stand- 
ing in an open space between the field 
and the entrance gate. To the right is a 
tent where black women are barbecuing 
spareribs. The smell of sweet sauce and 

continued 
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burning pork is all about me. The game 
is in progress, the two teams huddled 
over the ball near the 50-yard line. They 
are all black. The referees, tall, raw- 
boned men in spotless white pants and 
black-and-white-striped shirts, are black. 
Patrolling the sidelines, just as at every 
football game in the country, are over- 
age, paunchy policemen. They, too, are 
black. Behind what must have been the 
NCC goal a group of black women arc 
watching a mass of children playing in 
the leaves. On a rise overlooking the 
field a group of black men are stand- 
ing, talking and arguing and laughing 
and passing paper cups of rum back 
and forth. The stands are filled with 
10,000 people: older men — alumni — in 
suits with hair that is slicked and gleam- 
ing; their women, plump, pants-suited, 
with straight hair upturned at the ends; 
younger men — students — with Afros, 
goatees, berets, sunglasses and sullen fac- 
es; young women in dungaree bell-bot- 
toms and tight sweaters, with bushy 
Afros and that pouty Angela Davis look 
that has become popular. 

Suddenly 1 am aware that my face is 
the only white one among these thou- 
sands of blacks. Evans has not returned. 



There is a fluttery feeling in my stom- 
ach, the kind actors must get before 
they go onstage before a vast audience. 
My head feels light, airy, as it must be 
with pot, and for the first time in my 
life I am acutely conscious of myself, 
of my presence, of existing somehow 
differently from those around me. I feel 
everyone must notice this difference, and 
that is why they stare. A girl walks by 
on the arm of her boyfriend. They do 
not even cast a curious glance in my 
direction. Was that deliberate? Three 
more girls pass, one looking quickly 
over her shoulder and then whispering 
to her friends, who begin to giggle among 
themselves. 

When Evans reappears I relax slight- 
ly, but as we w-alk toward the stands I 
feel a tightening in my facial muscles 
and realize that for some insane reason 
I am smiling at his every word. When 
we reach the edge of the stands I am mo- 
mentarily terrified. Is he going to lead 
me past all those black faces until he 
finds a seat on the 50-yard fine? I can 
see them turning, an entire bleacher of 
black faces riveted to me as I walk past. 
But, mercifully, Evans sees a seat just 
above and begins climbing between peo- 
ple, motioning for me to follow. I step 
onto the first plank; a black man slides 
away without looking up at me. Was 
he angry that my foot almost touched 
his coat, annoyed, indifferent? | move 
between people who make room for my 
feet until halfway up, there is no open- 
ing. I am standing idiotically in front of 
a girl who does, really does, resemble An- 
gela Davis. She makes believe she docs 
not notice me. "Excuse me," I say. Again 
that uncontrollable smile. "Excuse me," 
1 say louder, maybe too loud, 1 think. 
She looks up, unsmiling, and moves over. 
"Thank you," I say, and step quickly 
to the top of the bleachers where Evans 
has made a place for me a little apart 
from the other fans. I sit down, sweat- 
ing, mentally exhausted from that climb. 

I do not recall much of the game. It 
is a blur. I remember only being so con- 
scious of my presence among those black 
faces that I did not say one word or 
raise a hand to scratch an itch or cross 
a leg without first replaying the word 
or act over and over in my mind until I 
was sure that it was an acceptable word 
or act and that certainly no one about 
me could take exception to it. I do re- 
member Evans talking a lot and getting 


so engrossed in the game that he began 
yelling, "You stupid, boy, you just 
plain stupid” every time one of the 
NCC players fumbled or dropped a 
pass. I remember also the NCC band 
coming on the field at halftime, twist- 
ing and singing, and Evans telling me 
that once the school's bandleader had 
tried to get the group to perform like 
a white band and they were booed loud- 
ly by the fans. When the majorettes ap- 
peared in shimmering tights, the crowd 
began cheering and clapping. The girls 
began to twist, and a man a few seats 
down from us looked through his bin- 
oculars and started hollering, "Lorda 
mercy, Lorda mercy, I was born 20 years 
too soon.” 

"Hey, man, let me at those things,” 
said Evans. The man handed him the 
glasses. Evans looked down at the girls 
and said to no one in particular, "Now, 
that’s one helluva game. Yes sir, one hel- 
luva game down there.” The man who 
owned the glasses laughed. 

We left before the game was over. I 
followed Evans down the bleachers, 
making sure to move directly into the 
cleared spaces people made for him. He 
led me past the middle-aged men who 
had stood throughout the game on the 
rise at one end of the field. They waved 
and called to him. 

"I usually stand over there at the 
games," Evans told me, "although late- 
ly they've been kidding me because I 
won’t drink much with them. They say 
that since 1 got the job at Williams I’ve 
gone white. I try to remind them that I 
never drank that much at our games. 
But they’ll never believe me now that I 
have showed up with a white man. You 
know', you gonna get me in trouble. Ruin * 
my name in the community," and he 
started laughing. 

Was he kidding, I wondered. Or was 
he really ashamed to stand with his 
friends because of me? 

When we arrived back in Burlington 
it was still light. I got out of the car, 
thanking Evans for taking me along. He 
said it was nothing and drove off. Across 
the street I could see William, the col- 
ored boy who served as the bellhop for 
the Alamance Motel. William, who is 
over 70, was helping a white man take 
the luggage out of his car. As I crossed 
the street, I realized that I had relaxed 
considerably. I was on familiar ground 
again. end 
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Yer Out! And You! And You! 


The fifth game of the 1920 Series ranks with the wildest ever, and not 
just because Wamby caught himself three Dodgers by JIM KAPLAN 


\A/hen the subject of the greatest game 
’ * in World Series history is brought 
up, several obvious choices are always 
mentioned. Don Larsen’s perfect game 
in 1956 is usually at or near the top of 
everyone's most easily recalled list. The 
seventh game in 1955, when Sandy Amo- 
ros made his game-saving catch and the 
Dodgers won their first Scries, and the 
fourth game in 1947, in which Cookie 
Lavagetto broke up Bill Bevens’ no-hit- 
ter, are others that rank high among 
the alltimers of modem memory. If you 
are something other than a Dodger fan, 
of course, you may think first of the 
1932 game in which Babe Ruth did or 
did not point to center field against the 
Cubs before hitting a home run there. 
St. Louis fans always mention Enos 
Slaughter’s streak from first to home in 
1946 against the Red Sox. 

The fact is, there can be no “great- 
cst" Series game to serve all the require- 
ments of regionalism, excitement and 
human temperament. But there was one 
game — hardly ever mentioned among the 
most memorable — that has much to of- 
fer as a candidate for supergame. The 
fifth game of the 1920 Series between 
Brooklyn and Cleveland, if remembered 
at all, is usually mentioned only for Bill 
Wambsganss’ unassisted triple play for 
the Indians in the fifth inning. Yet this 
was the game in which — thanks partly to 
the fact that it came early enough in Se- 
ries history — more notable records were 
set than in any game in the postseason 
classic up to that time. There was, of 
course, Wambsganss’ bizarre and spec- 
tacular play, but there were also the first 
grand-slam homer, the first home run by 
a pitcher and a couple of other obscure 
marks. If nothing else, the fifth game of 
the 1920 Series gave its successors some- 
thing to shoot at. Billy Evans, the late 
American League umpire, once called the 
contest “an entire season . . . crowded 
into 8 Vi innings of play.” 

A game of such proportions was not 
out of keeping with the eventful 1920 sea- 
son as a whole. The Boston Braves and 


Brooklyn Dodgers had played a 26-in- 
ning game on May I . And a young Yan- 
kee outfielder named Babe Ruth had 
nearly doubled his home-run record of 
29. hitting 54. There were other, more 
sinister strains to the 1920 season. A fort- 
night before the Series opened, the 1919 
Black Sox scandal broke, upstaging such 
news as the presidential campaign, the 
debate over the League of Nations and 
the census (105,683,000 ‘‘without col- 
onies"). On Aug. 16 Carl Mays, a Yan- 
kee hurlcr who pitched with a deceptive 
underhand motion, had hit Ray Chap- 
man, the Cleveland shortstop, on the 
head. Chapman died within 24 hours. 
A brief movement to throw Mays out 
of baseball sprang up — Mays had stirred 
a controversy the year before by quit- 
ting the Red Sox in midgamc one day 
and then being sold to the Yankees — 
but quickly dissipated. But Cleveland 
was without the services of one of its reg- 
ulars in its clash with the Dodgers. 

Despite the turmoil, there was the usu- 
al interest in the World Series. Nation- 
al League champion Brooklyn had 
played in one previous Series, losing to 
the Red Sox four games to one in 1916. 
The American League champion Cleve- 
land Indians were playing in their first 
Series. 

Cleveland had won a three-cornered 
pennant race with New York and Chi- 
cago; at the end of the season only three 
games separated the teams. Tris Speaker, 
the former Red Sox outfielder, was 
Cleveland's playing manager and best 
(.388) hitter. Jim Bagby. a 31-game win- 
ner, headed a pitching staff that also in- 
cluded 20-game winners Stan Covelcski 
and Ray Caldwell. 

The Indians, who wore black arm- 
bands during the Series in memory of 
Chapman, were a sober contrast to the 
daffy Dodgers. It was Brooklyn's sev- 
enth year under Manager Wilbert (Uncle 
Robbie) Robinson, and the Dodgers 
were perfect charges for the porky (5' 
8>/ 2 ", 215 pounds) absentminded leader, 
even to the extent that they became 


known for a few years as the Robins. 
(Once during a Giant game Robinson 
and several players not in the lineup 
that day had sprawled on the grass out- 
side the foul lines to watch an eclipse of 
the sun through smoked glasses.) Dur- 
ing the Series itself, Pilcher Rube Mar- 
quard was to be arrested for ticket scalp- 
ing and Owner Charles Ebbets for hand- 
ing out small test tubes of Prohibition 
whiskey. When they were serious, how- 
ever. the Dodgers /Robins were good, 
winning the pennant that year by seven 
games over the Giants. Burleigh Grimes 
was their best pitcher (23-1 1 ), and Zack 
Wheat played the outfield, hitting .328. 

The first game was played at Ebbets 
Field and may have been an augury of 
things to come. The Indians won 3-1 in 
a stiff wind that played tricks with the 
ball. George Burns set the tone by cir- 
cling the bases on a pop fly that eluded 
two infielders and was subsequently 
thrown away, an event that Brooklyn 
starter Marquard, his teammates and the 
capacity crowd of 23,573 never fully re- 
covered from. Brooklyn took the sec- 
ond game 3-0, and the story of the game 
was, as The New York Times commented, 
that “Grimes’ spitball was working fa- 
mously.” The Dodgers won the third 
game 2-1 when singles by Zack Wheat 
and Hy Myers in the first inning batted 
across all the runs Pitcher Sherry Smith 
needed. 

As the train carrying the Indian play- 
ers pulled into Cleveland before the 
fourth game. Mayor W. S. Fitzgerald 
urged his constituents to support the 
club. “They will win the Series,” he said, 
“if Cleveland backs them the way it 
backed the pennant fight. I ask that 
Cleveland . . . show in every way pos- 
sible its appreciation." Home fans were 
appropriately stimulated, and the Indi- 
ans reciprocated by squaring the Series 
with a 5-1 victory. The stage thus was 
set for climactic Game 5. 

Spectators tolerated immense traffic 
jams as they traveled to the game in 
taxis, trolley cars and carriages. Gaily 
colored pavilions along the foul lines pro- 
vided a colorful note at League Park. 
Some 6,500 new seats had been installed 
in the outfield, increasing the old wood- 
en stadium's capacity to 28,000 for the 
Scries. Outside the park spectators hung, 
more or less, from telephone poles, trees 
and rooftops. Horns, cowbells and auto 
sirens augmented the crowd's cheers as 
the managers and umpires briskly con- 
continued 
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Prices slightly higher in Alaska. For the JCPenney auto center near you, write: A r /x Racing Team, 1301 Avenue ol the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 
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A Dutch knapsack? A Danish frosted cake? 
No! The WINTER/FUN/KIT is complete literature 
on how to have an unforgettable winter holiday. 
In nearby Qu6bec. (Where else can you thoroughly 
enjoy winter at such reasonable cost?) 
Qu6bec has more and better snow, 
most inviting in January. 
French hospitality. Gourmet restaurants. 

Skiing and all winter sports. 
(Ski weeks start as low as $76.50 
— 6 nights, 7 days, M.A.P.) 
Your free WINTERFUNKIT tells all. 
With maps, guides, price lists — everything 
you need to plan a holiday. All you need now 
is a pair of scissors. 


#ST* TOURIST BRANCH 


World Series continued 

eluded their affairs at home plate and 
the game began. 

Brooklyn appeared to be the logical 
favorite. Grimes had throttled the In- 
dians on seven hits in the second game, 
and the losers had conferred anxiously 
over how to handle his spitter. Nor had 
Cleveland starter Jim Bagby been over- 
powering when he had faced Grimes the 
first time. 

Bagby managed to survive a shaky 
first inning without harm, though he al- 
most allowed a run when he uncorked 
a wild throw that Catcher Steve O'Neill 
just managed to save. Charlie Jamieson 
led off for Cleveland in the first with a 
single. Wambsganss, or Wamby as he 
was popularly known, attempted to sac- 
rifice but had to hit away when the count 
went to tw’o strikes. He singled, Jamie- 
son moving to second. Speaker also tried 
to sacrifice and got credit for a single 
when Grimes slipped trying to field his 
bunt. The bases were loaded, nobody 
out. The cleanup hitter, 28-year-old 
Rightfielder Elmer Smith, stepped in. He 
had just had his best season, hitting with 
both power (37 doubles, 10 triples, 12 
home runs) and frequency (.316). 

A Cleveland Plain Dealer reporter sta- 
tioned outside his building where a tally 
board had been set up spotted among 
the crowd of 7,000 a pretty young wom- 
an with a red velvet hat. "Oh, Elmer 
Smith!” she was reported saying. "'Oh 
Elmer, put it over the fence! Just once!” 

A man standing with the lady chided 
her, "A little single would be good 
enough.” 

Smith, a left-handed hitter, missed the 
first two pitches and took a ball. The 
fourth pitch came in waist-high, and he 
met it squarely. Looking, as one report 
termed it, like "a quinine pill,” the ball 
arched high over the infield, the out- 
field and the right-field fence, landing 
on the far side of Lexington Avenue. It 
was the first grand-slam home run in 
World Scries history. 

Though it was only the first of many 
records that day, the slam would have 
sufficed for most of those who witnessed 
it — certainly for the Dodgers, whose 
troubles were only starting. Despite 
Ruth's heroics, homers were compar- 
atively rare at the time, and grand slams 
were grist for an entire season. A Scries 
grand slam was cause for ecstasy. Men 
and boys vaulted over the stands to do 
war dances on the outfield grass. Strang- 
ers clapped each other on the back. A 
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Give our brand a try. 

We think the quality will bring 
you back for more. 



UNION TEXAS PETROLEUM/A DIVISION OF ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Quality Petroleum Products through Exploration, Refining and Marketing 
Houston, Texas 




Crompton 
is your 
corduroy. 

Jaymar suit. 

Crompton wide wale co tton corduroy. 
Bone white only. 

Pants. 28-44. About $21.50. 
Jacket. S, M, L, XL. About $30. 

At Steve Petix, Michigan; 
Benson & Rixon, Chicago; 
Johnnie Walkers. Milwaukee; 
Liemandt’s, Minneapolis. 



CROMPTON-RICHMONO COMPANY-INC 
1071 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS. NEW YORK 10018. 


World Series continued 

vendor at the Plain Dealer impulsively 
handed out free sandwiches. The reac- 
tion of the lady in the red velvet hat is 
not recorded. 

The Indians finished Grimes off with 
one out in the fourth. Doc Johnston 
was on third and Steve O'Neill — who 
had just set the game's least memorable 
record by taking his fifth intentional walk 
of the Series — was on first. Grimes had 
passed O'Neill to get to Pitcher Bagby, 
but it was no day to be playing per- 
centages. Bagby's fly disappeared be- 
tween the temporary stands in right cen- 
ter and the right-field fence, the first 
Series homer by a pitcher. There was, 
as The New York Times put it, “wild, 
barbarous applause.’’ 

When Jamieson followed with a sin- 
gle, Grimes, who had allowed nine hits 
and seven runs in 3t/j innings, was lift- 
ed. For Grimes, who had won 23 games 
during the season, his reversal of form 
was as puzzling as it was humiliating. 
What he and the Dodgers learned later 
was that the Indians had “keyed” on 
Grimes’ spitter. Larry Gardner, the In- 
dian third baseman, told how the In- 
dians had picked up the giveaway sign — 
a habit of Brooklyn's Second Baseman 
Pete Kilduff of picking up a handful of 
dirt between pitches. He quickly discard- 
ed the dirt on all pitches, except when 
Grimes was about to throw his spitter. 
On those occasions he held onto the 
dirt until the last moment. Indian First 
Baseman George Burns detected his 
quirk and tipped off his teammates. (Af- 
ter the Series, Grimes — aware he was 
being had — went to the Cleveland dress- 
ing room and asked the players how 
they had done it. “We gave him the mys- 
tery business,” Gardner said years later. 
“Told him it was a secret, but we’d 
keep it in the lodge. Grimes scratched 
his head and walked out.”) 

By going to the showers Grimes missed 
the prize moment of the game and Sc- 
ries, the only triple play in Series his- 
tory. Indeed, it was Grimes' replacement, 
Clarence Mitchell, who hit into the play 
in the fifth inning. The situation was as 
follows as Mitchell came to bat: 

Kilduff was on second and Otto Mil- 
ler on first, with no one out. With the run- 
ners moving, Mitchell hit a high line 
drive over second. Wambsganss, who 
had moved over to cover the bag, had 
plenty of time to set himself and jump. 
He caught the ball and came down al- 
most on top of the base, easily dou- 


bling up Kilduff. Miller, meanwhile, had 
almost reached second and had no time 
to stop before he crashed into Wamby. 
It not only was the first unassisted tri- 
ple play in Series history, but the first 
in any ball game since Cleveland's Neal 
Ball had managed the feat on the same 
field in 1909. 

Unlike the grand slam, which pro- 
duced spontaneous eruptions all over 
Cleveland, the triple play, according to 
reports, left spectators mute for a full 
minute. When they recovered, there was 
another round of, well, wild, barbarous 
applause. The Indians coasted to an 8-1 
victory after that to take a 3-2 lead in 
the Series. There was one further hu- 
miliation for the Dodgers that day. 
Mitchell hit into a double play his next 
time at bat, creating another record of 
sorts: being responsible for five outs in 
two trips to the plate. The Indians ex- 
ecuted two additional double plays, mak- 
ing it a long afternoon for the Dodgers, 
but a short one for Bagby. The entire 
game took only an hour and 49 minutes, 
which probably set another record — for 
amount of excitement per minute. 

If there were a record for luckiest win- 
ning pitcher in Series history, Bagby 
might have set that one, too. He won 
the game while giving up 13 hits. An 
important factor, obviously, was the sup- 
port he got from his fielders, though 
they were guilty of two errors at non- 
crucial times. 

The Oct. 1 1 papers put the triple play 
in better perspective than biographers 
have. It received only equal billing with 
the grand slam, and Cleveland's go- 
ahead win amid all the records was con- 
sidered the biggest news of all. The re- 
mainder of the Series was anticlimactic. 
The Indians took the next two games 
and the Series, which in that year it 
took five to win. 

"Kilduff and Miller,” wrote Ring 
Lardner, “got base hits off Bagby, the 
master mind, and Mitchell cleared the 
bases with a line drive to WWaa- 
mmbbssggaannss. An expert cuckoo 
sitting in the press box told me that it 
was the first time a man named Wambs- 
ganss had ever made a triple play as- 
sisted by consonants only.” 

"The only credit I really take,” said 
Wamby afterward, “was in making the 
catch.” Humility came easy to the man 
who that year had led all American 
League second basemen in the commis- 
sion of errors. END 
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CATCH COLT QUICK! 



Front disc brakes 

Safer, because they 
don i lade on you Slop 
you straight and last 



It’s the lowest priced Dodge going. 

Now there's a way to own a brand-new car (with the features 
you want most as standard equipment) and balance your budget 
at the same time The Dodge Colt. Choose from four different 
models, two-door coupe, two-door hardtop, four-door sedan, 
and station wagon. All have the features pictured here as standard 
equipment And tor those of you who wish to add more comfort 
and convenience items, options such as air conditioning, auto- 
matic transmission, and AM radio are available at extra cost See 
the new Dodge Colt at your nearest Dodge Colt Dealer's. It's the 
lowest priced Dodge in the Dodge car line 



Four-on-lhe-lloor 

II s fully synchronized 
and amazingly easy lo 
shill 



Flow-through 

ventilation 

Gives you a constant 
tlow ol Iresh air 
through the car 



Adjustable 
steering column 

Adiustabie. to let you 
find the height that Ills 
you best 



For a little car, it’s a lot of car. 



Trunk lid 


radio antenna 

The antenna is built 
right into the trunk lid 
(except on the wagon), 
and it's standard 
whether you get the 
radio or not 







7N15 BART STARR, Green Bay 
7N33 J. GRABOWSKI, Green Bay 


7N66 R. NITSCHKE, Green Bay 
8N74 MERLIN OLSEN, Los Ang. 


16N42 CHARLEY TAYLOR, Wash. 
1A35 JIM NANCE, New England 
2A36 0. J. SIMPSON, Buffalo 


5A90 GEORGE WEBSTER, Houston 


8A41 MATT SNELL, New York 


5N30 DAN REEVES, Dallas 


l enclose $ for posters 

□ Cash □ check □ money order 

NOTE: a poster order under $3 must include 

50« for postage and handling. 

These full color posters are shipped in crush- 
proof tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. 
Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 441 
Norristown, Pa. 19404 


2N88 JOHN MACKEY, Balt. 

2N41 TOM MATTE. Baltimore 
S3N51 DICK BUTKUS. Chicago 
3N40 GALE SAYERS. Chicago 
4N44 LEROY KELLY. Cleveland 
4N76 BILL NELSEN, Cleveland 
5N14 CRAIG MORTON, Dallas 
5N22 BOB HAYES, Dallas 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Sept. 28-Oct. 4 


baseball — National League: The Western Division 
race staggered down to the final day of the season, 
with SAN FRANCISCO beating San Diego 5-1 
on Juan Marshal's five-hitter to finish one game 
ahead of Los Angeles, which defeated Houston 
*- L Willie Stargell of Pittsburgh, the Eastern Di- 
vision winner, topped the league in home runs (48), 
edging Atlanta's Henry Aaron by one. St Louis, 
the runner-up to the Pirates, had two players who 
dominated the rest of the offensive statistics: Joe 
Torre led in batting (.363) and RBIs (137) and 
Lou Brock in runs (126) and stolen bases (64). 
New York's Tom Seaver (20-10) had the lowest 
ERA ( 1 .76) and the most strikeouts (289). break- 
ing his year-old NL record for a righthander, while 
Ferguson Jenkins of Chicago won the most games 
(24-13). Other 20-gamc winners were Steve Carl- 
ton of St. Louis (20-9) and Al Downing of Los An- 
geles (20-9). 

East: P,tl 97-65. St. L 90-72, NY 83-79, Chi 83-79, 

Monl 71-90, Phil 67-95 

West: SF 90-72, LA 89-73, All 82-80, Cn 79-83, 

Hous 79-83, SO 61-100 

American League: BALTIMORE, the Eastern Di- 
vision leader, won its last II games to finish with 
101 victories, the same number as Oakland the 
Western Division winner. Chicago's Bill Melton 
hit three home runs in his last two games to win 
the home-run title (33) by one over Norm Cash of 
Detroit and Reggie Jackson of Oakland. Minne- 
sota's Tony Oliva led in batting (.337), Harmon 
Killebrew of Minnesota in RBIs (119), Baltimore's 
Don Buford in runs (99) and Amos Otis of Kan- 
sas City in stolen bases (52). Vida Blue of Oak- 
land (24-8) had the lowest ERA (I 82), while De- 
troit's Mickey Lolich had the most victories (25- 
14) and strikeouts (308) Lolich also pitched 376 
innings, the most in the AL in 59 years. Other 20- 
gamc winners were Wilbur Wood (22-13) of Chi- 
cago, Andy Mcsscrsmith (20-13) of California, Joe 
Coleman (20-9) of Detroit. Catfish Hunter (21-1 1) 
of Oakland and Baltimore's Dave McNally (21-5), 
Pat Dobson (20-8), Jim Palmer (20-9) and Mike 
Cuellar (20-9). 

East: Ball 101-57, Det 91-71, Bost 85-77, NY 82-80. 

Wash 63-96, Clev 60-102 

West Oak 101-60. KC 85-76. Chi 79-83, Cat 76-86. 

Minn 74-86, Mil 69-92 


boating— BOB MOSBACHER of Houston won 
the World Soling Class title off Oyster Bay. N.Y. 
with a low-point total of 34 to finish .7 ahead ofChi- 
cago’s Bruce Goldsmith. Four-time Olympic gold 
medalist Paul EIvstrdm of Denmark finished third 
in the 53-yacht licet with 44 points. 

footbali — American Conference PITTSBURGH 
won its second game in a row, defeating San Di- 


ego 21-17 ( page 26). George Nock's two touch- 
down runs, the last with only 1:55 to go gave 
NEW YORK a 14-10 upset win over Miami. It 
was the first victory for the Jets, who had trailed 
10-0 in the first five minutes of the game. BAL- 
TIMORE easily beat New England 23-3 as Earl 
Morrall completed 13 of 17 passes and Jim O'Br.cn 
kicked three field goals (41, 42 and 50 yards). Ex- 
Oiler Charley Durkec booted a 37-yard field goal 
with five seconds remaining to lift New Orleans to 
a 13-13 tic with Houston, and KANSAS CITY 
won its second straight game, defeating wtnlcss 
Denver 16-3 on Jan Stcncrud's three field goals. 


National Conference: Charley Harraway’s 57-yard 
touchdown scamper and Bill K Imer's 50-yard TD 
pass to Roy Jefferson led undefeated WASHING- 
TON to a 20-16 upset win over Dallas. It marked 
the first time in 28 seasons that the Redskins won 
their first three games, and was only the second 
loss — the first was in the Super Bowl — for the Cow- 
boys in their last 17 games. SAN FRANCISCO 
bombed Philadelphia 31-3 on John Brodie's three 
touchdown passes while the MINNESOTA de- 
fense smothered Dennis Shaw seven times for loss- 
es of 59 yards and held Buffalo to 56 yards rush- 
ing and eight net yards passing as the V kings shut 
out the winless Bills 19-0. Cincinnati lost its sec- 
ond game in a row, 20-17 to GREEN BAY. and 
its starting quarterback, Virgil Carter, the AC's 
leading passer, when he suffered a shoulder sep- 
aration early in the game. Rookie John Brock- 
ington 'ed the Packers to their second straight win 
with 120 yards rushing in 19 carries. DETROIT 
edged Atlanta 41-38 in a wild, back-and-forth game 
in which the Lions' Mike Wcger returned a fumble 
52 yards for a TD and Ron Jessie ran a kickoff 97 
yards for another The NEW YORK Giants scored 
three touchdowns, including rookie Rocky Thomp- 
son's 93-yard kickoff return, in the first half for a 
21-3 lead and held on to defeat St. Louis 21-20. 
This gave the Cardinals a New York split for the 
week since they beat the Jets 17-10 in the Monday 
night game. Chicago lost its first game and LOS 
ANGELES Coach Tommy Prothro gained his first 
pro win when the Rams defeated the Bears 17-3. 


harness racing — STRIKE OUT ($5.20) driven 
hy Buddy Gilmour, won the $81,216 Roosevelt 
Futurity by three-quarters of a length over Berry 
Hanover at New York's Roosevelt Raceway. 
ALBATROSS set a world record for the mile with 
a 1 :34.5 heat, then equaled the time in the second 
heat to win the $52,865 Tattcrsalls Pace at the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Trots. 

Four-year-old STEADY STAR, with Joe O'Brien 
driving, set a world time-trial pacing record with a 
1:52 mile. Two days earlier ENTREPRENEUR, 


driven by Howard Beissinger, paced the fastest com- 
petitive mile ever by a two-year-old — l:S65X. Both 
records were set al the Lexington (Ky.) Trots. 

MORSE RACING— Paul Mellon's MILL REEF be- 
came the first American-bred horse to win the $421 .- 
000 Prix dc I'Arc dc Triomphe in Paris (page SI). 
WEST COAST SCOUT ($18.20) was awarded the 
$113,000 Woodward Stakes at New York's Bel- 
mont when Cougar II, who finished first by five 
lengths was disqualified for cutting off favored 
Tinajcro in the stretch. In the revised standings Ti- 
najero was placed second and Cougar II dropped 
to third. 


motor sports — FRANCOIS CEVERT of France 
won the U.S. Grand Prix at Watk.ns Glen, N.Y. 
(page 73). 

TENNIS— MRS. BILLIE JEAN KING became the 
first woman athlete to win SI 00,000 in a year when 
she beat Rosemary Casals 7-5, 6-1 in the finals of 
the Thunderbird tournament in Phoenix. The vic- 
tory in the ast tournament of the 21 -event pro cir- 
cuit boosted Mrs. King's earnings to S100.725. 

TRACK A FIELD- A BRITISH team clipped .2 off 
the women's 800-meter relay world record with a 
1 :33.6 in Paris. «. 


WEIGHT LIFTING— The U.S.S.R. dominated the world 
championship in Lima, Peru with winners in six of 
the nine weight clashes and 51 points. Poland was 
second with two winners and 24 points, Bulgaria 
third with 23 points. The only other gold medal 
went to Japan. The U.S. finished sixth in the six- 
nation tournament with 13 points. KEN PATERA 
second in the superheavyweight division, was the 
only American to place. 


MILEPOSTS— RETIRED: JIM BUNNING, 39, the 
only pitcher in modern baseball history to win 100 
games and strike out 1.000 batters in both major 
leagues. Bunning, whose 16-year record was 224- 
184, played with Detroit (1956-63) in the Amer- 
ican League and Philadelphia (1964-67, 1970-71), 
Pittsburgh (1968-69) and Los Angeles (1969) in 
the National, compiling 2.855 strikeouts, second 
on the all time list to Walter Johnson. He threw a no- 
hitter for Detroit in 1958 and a perfect game for 
Philadelphia in 1964. 

RETIRED: FRANK CROSETTI, 61. a major-lea- 
guer as a player and coach since 1932. After hit- 
ting .245 in 17 seasons as a New York Yankee 
shortstop, Crosetti coached al third base for the 
Yankees for 21 years before moving on to the Min- 
nesota Twins. Overall, Crosetti played or coached 
on 23 World Series teams, collecting some SI 50.000. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



JULIE GUMLIA, 14, of 

Crookston, Minn., be- 
came the youngest golf- 
er ever to win the state 
women’s match-play 
championship when she 
beat Barbara Kuhlman 
of Alexandria I up at 
the North Oaks Golf 
Club in St. Paul. The 
next week she won the 
state juniors. 



TED STAREN.of Hins- 
dale, III., the nation- 
al junior 12-and-under 
tennis champion, com- 
pleted the summer with 
five straight 6-0, 6-0 vic- 
tories in the Hinsdale 
Open. In all, he swept 
the five singles tourna- 
ments he entered and 
had a 56- 1 won-lost rec- 
ord in sets. 



DEREK NELSON, 12, 

averaged 24 points a 
game to lead the War- 
riors to a 12-0 record 
during the Summer 
Basketball Little 
League season at Al- 
brook Air Force Base 
in the Canal Zone. Ear- 
lier he had paced his 
baseball team to a 19- 
I record, hitting .596. 



DARRYL GREENA- 
MYER. of Las Vegas, 
set a world record for 
unlimited prop planes 
by flying his World War 
II P-51 at a speed of 
413.987 mph at the 
Reno National Cham- 
pionship air races. It 
was his sixth unlimited 
division win in seven 
years. 



SANDRA GAYLORD, 

13, of Los Angeles, 
won the National Hula 
Hoop Championship 
for her thrcc-minute 
freestyle performance 
in the finals in Holly- 
wood, beating 1 1 other 
regional winners. Com- 
petition began among 
750,000 children in 526 
cities. 



STEVE SCHERTZER, of 

Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
who set a record of 6' 
4 y A " for 1 4- year-olds 
earlier this year, high- 
jumped 6' 5" as a 15- 
year-old to set an 
AAU Junior Olym- 
pics mark. He has 
been state j aycce 
champion in his age 
group three years. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 12. 1970: SECTION 3685. TITLE 39. 
UNITED STATES CODE SHOWING THE OWN- 
ERSHIP. MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
OF 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, published weekly, ex- 
cept one issue at year end. at 541 N. Fairbanks Court. 
Chicago. Illinois for October 1 1. 1971. The General 
Business Offices of the Publisher are located at the 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center. New York, 
New York 10020. 

The names and addresses of the Publisher, Editor- 
in-Chief and Managing Editor arc: Publisher. J. 
Richard Munro, Time Incorporated. Time & Life 
Building. Rockefeller Center. New York. New York 
10020: Editor-in-Chicf. Hcdley Donovan. Time In- 
corporated. Time & Life Biglding. Rockefeller Center, 
New York. New York 10020; Managing Editor. 
Andre Laguerre. Time Incorporated. Time & Life 
Building. Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 
10020. 

The owner is: Time Incorporated, Time & Life 
Building. New York. New York 10020; the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding I percent 
or more of total amount of slock are: "Carson & 
Company. Box 491, Church Street Station, New’ York, 
New York 10008; -Cede & Company. Box 20. Bow ling 
Green Station. New York. New York 10004; "Cheteo, 
35 Congress Street, Boston. Massachusetts 02104; 
•Chine & Company, c/o State Street Bank & Trust 
Company, Box 351 G.P.O., Boston, Massachusetts 
02101 ; •Dietrich & Company, c ,'o The Bank of New 
York. Box 1 1-203. New York, New York 10049; The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United Stales, 
1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 
10019; ‘Ferro & Company. 35 Congress Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 02109; ‘Gale & Company, c/o 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Trust Department. 1 1 1 
West Monroe Street. Chicago. Illinois; *Kanc & Com- 
pany, c/o The Chase Manhattan Bank, P.O. Box 
1508, Church Street Station. New York, New York 
10008; Mrs. Margaret Z. Larsen, c/o Time Incor- 
porated, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, New- York 10020; Mr. Roy E. Larsen, c/o 
Time Incorporated, Time & Life Building, Rocke- 
feller Center. New York, New' York 10020; ‘Loriot & 
Company, c/o Manufacturers Hanover Trust Com- 
pany, Corporate Trust Department, 10th Floor, 4 
New York Plaza. New; York. New York 10015; The 
Henry Luce Foundation Inc., c/o Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Company, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, New York 10020; Henry Luce III. c/o Time 
Incorporated. Time & Life Building. Rockefeller 
Center. New York, New York 10020; ‘Pace & Com- 
pany, Box 926, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15230; 
•Peak & Company, c/o State Street Bank & Trust 
Company. Box 351, Boston, Massachusetts 02101; 
•Pcrc & Company, c / o Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis. Trust Department. Safekeeping 
Division, Minneapolis. Minnesota 55440; ‘Powers & 
Company, P.O. Box 1479. Church Street Station, New 
York, New York 10008; *Tcgge & Company, P.O. 
Box 1479, Church Street Station New York, New 
York 10008. 

•Believed to be held for account of one or more 
stockholders. 

The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding one percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 


The average number of copies each issue during 
he preceding 12 months are: 

(A) Total no. of copies printed: 2,262 600 

(Bl) Paid circulation through dealers 
and carriers, street vendors and 
counter sales: 79,900 

(B2) Paid circulation through mail 

subscriptions: 2.058,100 

(C) Total paid circulation: 2,138,000 

(Dl) Free distribution by mail, carrier 
or other means; samples, com- 
plimentary, and other free copies: 62,500 

(D2) Free distribution by mail, carrier 
or other means; copies distributed 
to news agents, but not sold: S9.I00 

(E) Total distribution: 2,259,600 

(F) Office use, left-over, unaccounted, 

spoiled after printing: 3,000 

(G) Total: 2,262,600 

The number of copies for the sing'c isiue nearest 

filing dale arc: 

(A) Total no. of copies printed: 2,314,700 

(Bl) Paid circulation through dealers 
and carriers, street vendors and 
counter sales: 120 000 

(B2) Paid circulation through mail 

subscriptions: 2,049,100 

(C) Total paid circulation: 2,169,100 

(Dl) Free distribution by mail, earner 
or other means; samples, com- 
plimentary, and other free copies: 75,900 

(D2) Free distribution by mail, carrier 
or other means; copies distributed 
to news agents, but not sold: 69,600 

(E) Total distribution: 2,314 600 

(F) Office use. left-over, unaccounted, 

spoiled after printing: 100 

(G) Total: 2,314,700 


I certify that the statements made by me above are 


correct and complete. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

brown's bengals Sept. 27). He is beginning to cover Notre 


Sirs: 

I appreciated your story on the Cincinnati 
Bengals and Paul Brown (No One's Hold- 
ing These Tigers , Sept. 27). This may not 
be a Super Bowl year for the Bengals but, 
certainly, that will come in time. 

As for Paul Brown, I listen to his eve- 
ning sports show on radio as I drive home 
from work. 1 hate the drive but I actually 
look forward to getting in the car and turn- 
ing on his program. Too bad it is only five 
minutes long. Brown continually emphasizes 
two points: I) that he seeks people who 
not only possess football skills but who also 
are clean cut; and 2) that he is dedicated to 
excellence on the football field, even down 
to the smallest details. 

It's very gratifying to me, especially in 
this day and age, to hear from someone 
who has these qualities and is not afraid to 
reveal them. 

Jerry Nickerson 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the fine article, but your 
picture of Paul Brown told the whole story 
of the Bengals. Brown has taken mostly un- 
known kids, backed them up with expe- 
rienced veterans and put together a win- 
ning team. Other teams will have to be more 
respectful of the Bengals this year. 

Greg Reeves 

WyckofT, N.J. 

Sirs: 

There is another interesting point about 
our Bengals. Many people thought that a 
professional football franchise in Cincinnati 
could not survive. After last season, though, 
there should be no doubt. The Bengals drew 
an average crowd of more than 58,000 (Riv- 
erfront Stadium has a normal seating ca- 
pacity of 56,200) and a total attendance of 
407,757 for the seven home games. This is 
one of the higher attendance marks for the 
NFL in 1970. 

The 1971 season is even more promising. 
The Bengals have drawn capacity crowds 
for their three preseason games, and tickets 
for the regular-season games have been sold 
out for nearly two months. 

We Cincinnatians have an incurable case 
of Bengal fever— and boy do we love it! 

Mark Young 

Cincinnati 

WISHFUL THINKING 

Sirs: 

Congratulations are in store again for Dan 
Jenkins ( A Cheerleader Could Run the Team, 


Dame as if he were inspired from above. I 
thought only Fighting Irish fanatics like my- 
self knew of our glory days over the Almas 
and Haskells. Now if we can eliminate Pur- 
due, Michigan State and USC from our 
schedule, we can play all of our games by 
ourselves and never suffer another defeat. 

Dan Piennette 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 

BADGE OF CONFUSION 

Sirs: 

While I am enormously flattered to be 
identified in your Oct. 4 issue (She Does a 
Lor for a Little ) as August A. Busch Jr., 
chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer of Anheuser-Busch, I feel that those 
of your readers who might happen to know 
that Mr. Busch was not near Dallas during 
the hydroplane race may be somewhat 
confused. 

I am in fact advertising manager of Bud- 
weiser beer and Budweiser Malt Liquor. I 
arrived at the race unexpectedly, and in the 
absence of August Busch III, our executive 
vice-president, I was given his pit pass to 
wear, allowing me to circulate freely in that 
area while we were shooting a commercial. 
Your photographer caught me in a moment 
of deep concentration. If I had known my 
picture was being taken, I would have as- 
sumed a much more pleasant expression, 
which would be more typical of the real 
Gussie Busch. 

Thanks for a fine article on Miss Bud- 
weiser. However, I believe it is a fact that 
August A. Busch Jr. sees more of the Car- 
dinals than he docs of the boat races. 

E. F. Schmidt 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

St. Louis 

• Obviously it was a case of a birdie in the 
bush. Si's camera mistook Mr. Schmidt, 
wearing his honorably borrowed Busch 
badge, for a Cardinal in hand. — ED. 

ATHLETIC ART 

Sirs: 

I congratulate Mark Kram on his inter- 
view with Edward Villella (Encounter with 
an Athlete, Sept. 27). As a rugby footballer 
I shared Kram’s attitude toward the ballet 
until I married a dancer and began to re- 
alize just how close dancing comes to the 
ultimate in athleticism. Kram has brought 
this out in painful detail. I hope his article 
will encourage others to forget their pre- 
conceived ideas and to go and see the in- 
credible feats of Villella and the other su- 
perathletes of the profession. Be warned. 


Louis B. Dolli, Jr. 
Business Manager 
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Finally... 

First Class Flavor in a 
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FRANK BEARD 

1971 New Orleans Open 


Plymouth Cricket, 
with more room 
inside than Pinto, 
Vega or VW. It’s a 
very big little car. 


though. Tickets for the ballet are harder to 
get than tickets for the Super Bowl. 

Colin Russell 

Alexandria, Va. 

Sirs: 

Encounter with an Athlete was one of the 
best articles SI has ever produced. It's about 
time a real athlete like Edward Villella was 
recognized by the sports world. There is 
more to athletics than massive globs of beef 
cracking heads on Sundays or out-of-shape 
baseball players pulling a hamstring muscle 
on the way to first base. 

Thomas E. Barnes 

Royal Oak, Mich. 

PERFORMING SPORT 

Sirs: 

Your article on Bruno Sammartino ( A 
Little Agony, a Little Ecstasy, Sept. 27) was 
a million laughs, but aren't you afraid some- 
one might take it seriously? Anyone who 
hasever witnessed a legitimate, amateur wres- 
tling match soon realizes that the pro ver- 
sion is nothing but a well-rehearsed gym- 
nastics exhibition with a touch of slapstick 
comedy. The only way one of those jumbo 
meatheads ever really gets hurt is when he 
forgets his script and takes a clumsy prat- 
fall or gets a nosebleed when his dancing 
partner forgets to pull a punch. 

Walter E. Stayrook Jr. 

Clarion, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations and thank you for the 
article about Bruno Sammartino. It's about 
time people began to realize that pro wres- 
tlers are athletes. In my opinion, Bruno is 
the No. 1 athlete. 

Roberto Munoz 

Jamaica, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Like, wow! You have finally gotten to 
the man so many people in the Pittsburgh 
area have come to revere and, to a great de- 
gree, love — Bruno Sammartino. 

Although I am no longer a resident of 
that area, I still follow the big fellow when- 
ever possible, glad to see a slight glint of 
honesty come smiling through an other- 
wise tainted sport. I am sure you could not 
find a more honest person than Bruno. 

Lee Alan Gutkind has done just a little 
more than write an article. 

Ed Hager 

York, Pa. 

GENERATION GAP 

Sirs: 

I read Tex Maule's article Bigger and Bet- 
ter than Ever (Sept. 20) regarding the 1951 
Rams vs. the 1971 Cowboys with consid- 
erable interest and nostalgia. I must say 
Maule’s description of me aroused my com- 
continued 
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A great Fall day. A great group of friends. 

And just enough of the whiskey that more people prefer : 
Seagram’s 7 Crown. 

The clean, comfortable taste of 7 Crown belongs in a 
world of good things. A world very much like yours. 

Taste the best of America. Say Seagram’s and Be Sure. 


Seagram's 7 Crown. It fits right into your world. 
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The Qold Qip ‘ Winner 
asks forPennzoil 


When your car (or boat) is worth caring for, Pennzoil is worth asking for 
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"Heartburn”? 

You could be 
dead wrong 

If you have these symptoms, you may be 
having a heart attack. 

1 . Prolonged, heavy pressure or squeez- 
ing pain in the center of the chest, 
behind the breastbone. 

2. Pain may radiate to the shoulder, arm, 
neck or jaw. 

3. The pain or discomfort is often ac- 
companied by sweating. 

4. Nausea, vomiting and shortness of 
breath may also occur. 

Sometimes these symptoms subside 
and then return. Don’t wait. Call your 
doctor immediately and tell him your 
symptoms. If he isn’t available, get to a 
hospital emergency room at once. 


A public service 
message from your 
Heart Association 


petitive instincts. I am certainly glad he al- 
lowed me a baseball bat to use on Bob 
Lilly, because 1 carry the biggest bat in the 
country! 

Maule takes many literary liberties in his 
article. I am sure the Cowboys of 1971 could 
beat the Rams of 1951 without any trou- 
ble. It is also quite likely that very few play- 
ers of the 1951 era could make the 1971 
NFL teams. But the evolution of man since 
World War II has been supersensational. I 
don't know if Maule can figure or not, but 
20 years is considered a generation. 1 can 
recall when 1 made grandiose statements at 
service club and high school banquets that 
Red Grange couldn't even make the Rams' 
second team in 1951. The fact that Grange 
had played 20 years earlier and didn't have 
the advantage of the current-day nutrition, 
coaching, etc., didn't even enter my mind. 

We had a lot of fun in the early ’50s, and 
the memories are wonderful. I remember a 
slim, aquiline-faced old man named Sam- 
my Baugh who beat the stuffing out of the 
1951 Rams in Washington. Bullet Bill Dud- 
ley, with broken nose (no face guard) and 
bloodied, came busting into the middle of 
the line with direct hand-offs from Baugh. 
I remember Bones T aylor, 6' 4", 1 90 pounds, 
catching passes from Baugh. Bulldog Tur- 
ner, Marion Motley, Len Ford, Lou Creek- 
murand Doak Walker at 173 pounds broke 
up so many games 1 hate to think about it. 

Humility, I am sure, is a state of mind 
that we are apt to achieve with age. How- 
ever, I think the record will show that the 
1950 and ’51 Ram teams still hold scoring 
records. The ’51 team gained almost 1,000 
yards against the New York Yankee foot- 
ball team. 

Dick Daugherty 
Los Angeles Rams 
1951-58 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The 1951 Ram team had two qualities 
the Dallas team never has had and will not 
have in the near future: a topnotch quar- 
terback and team play. In short, Mr. Maule 
would have reached a more receptive au- 
dience had he sent his article to the editors 
of Letters to Laugh-In. 

James Kerpestein 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

Tex Maule certainly leads your staff in 
controversial football articles. This time, 
though, he has something. 1 was an avid root- 
er for the '51 Rams, as 1 am for the ’71 Cow- 
boys, and the data he cites cannot be gain- 
said. Nevertheless, there is a further im- 
portant factor in the no-dilution equation: 
the population/education explosion. A lit- 
tle research on the number of people in the 
pro football age group in 1 971 vis-it-vis 
continued 


Radio Shack invites 
you to put a Radio 
where your ears are! 


Our own 
Archer® 
brand 


Unique AM Radio built into a 
lightweight, comfortable headset. 
It’s great at sporting events! 

Wear if anywhere! Listen while walking, 
watching, wailing, working . . . y6u name 
it! Foam cushions pamper your ears, block 
out noises. Adjustable headband, separate 
tuning & volume controls. Batteries included. 
At our over 1100 stores in 49 states or 
postpaid in USA.* 

•Add your state, local taxes. 


I 2725 wSth St. Ft. Worth, Tt>. 76107 


Box 239-N, Lynchburg, Tenn. 37352 

Jack Daniel’s 

Centennial Glasses I guaranlee that 

nowhere else anywhere can you Itnd these 
handsome glasses. They were made up lo 
commemorate the founding of (he Jack Daniel 
Distillery Each one holds I? ounces and is 
made of clear glass with raised black and 
gold-backed-on letters that won't come oft 
no matter what. A set ol six is {6.50. Please 
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^ mm ^ m My tnend Willard Waltun 

'Tennessee hills lor twisted, knotted- up tree 
limbs Then he trims them down into fine 
walking slicks Most are 34 to 37 inches tong. 
It you're real tail or a mite short, let me know 
so I can look lor a special sire. Ask for handle 
or knob. They're {10 either way. Please add 
{1.00 lor postage and handling. 


II numbers and signatur, 

esidents add 3% sales ti 
full ot old Tennessee ite 
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The bluest blue chip 
of them all. 


Danny Sullivan never made the base- 
ball team. But because he’s had the 
right training, you’d be surprised at 
the number of jobs open to him. 

The nicest part, of course, is that 
another handicapped person is get- 
ting the most out of his life. 

However, there’s something else 
good, too. 

Vocational rehabilitation pays. 

Every dollar spent to rehabilitate 
someone with a physical or mental 
handicap will increase his lifetime 
earnings by $35. (Thirty-five taxable 
dollars that he earns himself.) 

Which is why vocational rehabili- 
tation is good for everybody. 

We call our program HURRAH. Ac- 
tually, HURRAH stands for "Help Us 
Reach & Rehabilitate America’s 
Handicapped.” 

If you want to know more about 
the job that vocational rehabilitation 
is doing, write for our free booklet. 

Then if anyone ever asks you if 
rehabilitation is worth the cost, you’ll 
know what we at HURRAH know: 

From every angle, a human being 
is the bluest blue chip investment 
there is. 

HURRAH. The State-Federal Pro- 
gram of Rehabilitation Services. 

Help Us Reach & Rehabilitate UIIDDRII 

H III* n I1H 


f HURRAH *Box 1200 
j Washington, D. C. 20013 
! Please send your free booklet, 
| ‘‘Rehabilitation— A Blue Chip 
! Investment.” 

| Name 

j Title 

! Company 

j Address 

! City State Zip 


Cl, 


The U S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 




1951, and the college-attending population 
of those same periods reveals that there are 
more than twice as many of these bigger, 
faster, better-educated kids available for the 
pros to choose from. 

It should be a consolat'on to any old- 
timer — and rooters for oldtimers — that 
progress would have worked for their idols, 
too. If Andy Robustelli had been born in 
the ‘40s instead of the '20s, he would be 
6' 4' and 255 pounds with one-tenth of a 
second more speed in the 40. 

John Toomay 

GrilTiss AFB, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Please remind Tex Maule that the Dallas 
Cowboys still don't win the big ones. 

Don Fuqua 

Palmetto, Fla. 

TIGHTENING THE REINS 

Sirs: 

Sports Illustrated hardly told the whole 
story when only one paragraph (Scorecard, 
Sept. 20) was devoted to the investigation 
of irregularities at Pocono Downs by the 
Pennsylvania Harness Racing Commission. 
By mentioning only the single 30-day sus- 
pension handed to Gaston Guindon you 
have created the impression that this is all 
that the Pennsylvania commission has done. 
This is far from the truth. As the executive 
secretary of the commission, I have filed 
criminal charges against three horsemen in- 
volved in the irregularities. They have been 
charged with conspiracy to commit bribery 
in athletic contests — a charge that carries a 
penalty of 10 years in jail and a fine of $10,- 
000. I expect to file similar charges against 
two other people in the near future. In ad- 
dition, one driver, Clement Poisson, has re- 
ceived a one-year suspension, and 10 other 
horsemen have received indefinite suspen- 
sions. Many of these people will never race 
again. As for Guindon, he asked for a grant 
of immunity in return for testifying before 
the Pennsylvania Crime Commission. Since 
it was felt that his evidence was necessary 
and that he was a minor figure in the ir- 
regularities, this immunity was granted. He 
since has made three trips into Pennsylvania 
to aid the commission in its investigation. 
He stands ready to testify for us in crim- 
inal prosecutions. 

John P. Cowan 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

• The Pennsylvania commission's vigi- 
lance is to be applauded. Its plan to ask 
for criminal prosecution of guilty driv- 
ers may stop the scandalous fixing of 
races at Pocono Downs. — ED. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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ATTACH 

| PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 

! 


If you're moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Name 


Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


Subscription price in the United States, Can- 
ada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
SI 2.00 a year. Military personnel anywhere 
in the world S8.50 a year; all others SI 6.00 a 
year. 

To order SI, check box: □ new □ renewal 



1901 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 




RCA announces XL-IOO. 
With circuitry designed for 
extended life! 


RCA’s XL-100 is 

100% Solid State AccuColor.® 

XL-100 is made to last. We've eliminated 
all chassis tubes— prime reasons for 
service calls— and replaced them with 
solid state circuitry designed to perform 
longer with fewer repairs. Here are 

color sets you can count 
1 on... and they're backed 
by the best warranty pro- 
gram ever! 

Each set is built with 12 
exclusive plug-in Accu- 
Circuit modules. These 
AccuCircuits control most set functions, 
so most repairs can be done in your 
home more quickly and easily. 



Brightest, sharpest color 
in RCA history. 

Every XL-100 console and table model 
has RCA's black 
matrix picture tube 
for vivid lifelike color. 

You get color that 
won't shift or fade 
even after hours 



of continuous viewing. And you get that 
vivid color and sound the instant you 
turn the set on. 

The tuning’s a snap. 

XL-100's advanced tuning 
system makes color tuning 
virtually foolproof! Even if 
I r\ the kids twiddle with the 

H\ J I iV color dials, you just press 
t kLV J a txitton and beautiful 
color snaps back, because XL-100 fea- 
tures AccuMatic. RCA's automatic color 
monitor that locks color within a normal 
range. 

Priced right for 
every budget. 

With over 40 models 
to choose from, 
there's an XL-100 
thaf s just right for your place. 

And your budget. See them today, and 
start enjoying all the fun of color TV 
built to last! 


Backed by RCA’s 
Purchaser Satisfaction 
warranty! 

Here are the basic provisions of our 
XL-100 "Purchaser Satisfaction" warranty 
("PS" for short): If anything goes wrong 
with your new set within a year from the 
day you buy it, and it's our fault, we'll pay 
your repair bill— both parts and complete 
labor. You can use any service shop In which 
you have confidence— you don't have to 
pick from some special authorized list. 

If your set is a portable, you take it in for serv- 
ice. For larger sets, your servi ceman will come 
to your home Just present your warranty reg- 
istration card and RCA pays his repair bill. 

If your picture tube becomes defective 
during the first two years we will ex- 
change it for a rebuilt tube. (We pay for 
installation during the first year— you pay 
for it in the second year.) 

In short, the warranty covers every set 
defect. It doesn't cover installation, 
foreign use. antenna systems or adjust- 
ment of customer controls. 


XL-IOO® 

1QO% Solid State ActuCotoc 







PIERRE ! BEAL/ ! THERE 
ARE THREE OF US LEFT- 
AMP OUT THERE... > 
5,000 OF THEM ! jg^L 


\ VIVE ' 
I LA 
FRANCE! 



FILTER: 14 mg. Tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL. 14mg."tar”. 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG. 71. 



